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{To Rey. H. W. BEECHER: 


My Dear Sir: It happened to me, ig the 
winter of 1856-7, to see human life in the Mess 
of New York, and to observe the popular 
Christianity in the elegant and thronged church 
at the corner of Twenty-fourth street and Madi- 

“son avenue. I soon after took leave forever 
of the orthodoxy in which I had been bred. 
“i found, as I thought, reason to hope that the 
grace of God, the irresistible unction of infinite 
mercy, knows no elect and has no only beloved. 
In this little scripture of the lost ones I have 
gone back to that time in which I realized the 
things set down in the story of Timid Tom and 
Old Gurdy. I have suffered these things to 
speak on my pages as they spoke to my heart. 

I dedicate this to you because you have a 
heart which ought long ago to have taught you 
how false and shameful is the orthodox preten- 
sion thatthe mercy of God is not adequate to 
meet every possible case of that woe which 

sin has caused. There was some bitterness in 
_ my heart when I realized how little the popu- 
lar Christianity expected God to succeed with 
sinful and shameful souls. It appears, perhaps, 
between the lines of my faithful recital. The 
lot of these souls touched me, and I cried out. 
You acquiesce in orthodoxy after your own 
fashion, and connive at the most atrocious 
falsehood which it has ever entered into the 
heart of man to maintain. The God who means 
to damn his ruined ones is your God. Is he 
not? You confuse your own mind by giving to 
this God the name of a good man who lived 
jong ago, and by making a heap of the theolo- 
gies, but after all you do not get away from 


your traditional connection with the so-called 
Christian form of pagan thought about God. 
Your God-man, or man-god, or Lord God, has 
a throne of cursing which he will sit on by- 
and-by, and from which he will blast with his 
wrath his lost ones. This heathenism survives 
with you. You do not renounce distinctly the 
cruel dogma that God will be a savor of death 
to some. I have followed all your published 
statements, and have too much reason to know 
that you hesitate to pronounce that the life 
which God causes his creatures to live is such. 
life as must save in every case. 

I commend to your sympathies my humble 
scripture, and I beg you to judge it, not by the 
rule of the old story that God once spake to 
men and has been some eighteen centuries 
silent, but by the evidence you may find in my 
words that they do not violate the analogy of 
a wise faith in GoD-wirH-us. When I walked 
those wicked streets, bearing heavy burdens 
of my own, and heavily pressed with suffering 
tenderness at the sight of little children sink- 
ing beyond reach of human help, and women 
eoing down to the very gates of the second 
death, was it an illusion of the pit that I saw 
in them, in every lost soul of them, one like 
unto the Son of God, and began to believe that 
God’s work in them is just as sure to be per- 
fect as the like work in the Master Man of 
men? The vision overturned my theology, 
and caused me to depart, with excommunica- 
tion following and branding me, from the 
ehureh which I had devoutly regarded the 
manifestation of God’s kingdom. It caused me 
to turn from the Judging Christ of the 25th 
of Matthew to the Father of Mercies. It caused 
me to seein Jesus only an instance of what 
God’s presence must effect in all—only one of 
us, though so glorious an illustration of God- 
with-us. What think you? Was the vision, 
now the clear revelation which all study, 
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thought and experience confirm, a wild fancy? 
Ags you would not turn from souls whom God 
does not at all forsake; as you would not sin 
with the world, and the word’s churches and 
theologies, against the ineffable grace of the 
Father’s presence; judge righteous judgment. 
They all go by on the other side, the worship, 
the creed, and the sympathies of the current 
religion. You are tempted to do some better 
thing. Are you sure that the temptation ofyour 
heart is not the work of that presence which is 
absolute and blessed law to the obedient 
spirit? Can you think of the being of God, and 
of all souls held in the embrace of that being, 
and not prophesy, from the hight of all utter- 
ance, of the saving efliciency of the divine 
care, every instant and in every instance ? 
The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God. In what but utter folly has Theology 
said that for the dead in sin there is no saving 
grace in God? Grant that God’s grace means 
hell to the sinner in his sins, as Dr. J. P. 
Thompson labors to prove in his manual of 
damning love, ‘‘Love and Penalty;” yet is 
grace in the form oi hell no grace at all? Is 
love in the form of penalty nolove at all? Your 
friend of the Broadway Tabernacle rescues the 
dogma of unmitigated hell-fire—of eternal tor- 
ture by soul-consuming fire, as opposed to 
eternal redemption by soul-saving fire—only by 
resorting to that utter blasphemy, that desper- 
ate doubt of God, that his love fails with all the 
lost: that his grace does not at all succeed 
with the ruined soul! He strains every point 
to make it appear that there is no redeeming 
efficacy in God’s treatment of the lost—no suc- 
cess or chance of success in God’s dealing with 
souls whom sin has left for dead. He proves 
to his own satisfaction, that when the dread 
Evin has set upon a soul, and wounded it so 
that it gives no signs of life, it is God’s duty to 
go by on the other side. He is of the base 
opinion that God is no blessed Father to such 
a soul, but only a sort of Levitical parent, 
whose business it is to look well to his robes 
and go by speedily, that his character may not 
be compromised by saving care of shameful 
sinners. Or he is concerned lest the poor soul’s 
freedom be violated if the Merciful One carry 
the sinner by main strength to a heavenly 
place. The Devil and all his legions are 
brought on the stage violating at will, but as 
soon as one suspects that God may be more 
than a match for the powers of evil, the ery is, 
‘* Hands off—no violation of free will!” God 
may not bring all the powers of the world to 
come to bear upon the poor creatures, to create 
anew heart in them and to renew in them a 
right spirit, because, forsooth, freedom to eo 
to the Devil must be respected! God must not, 
can not, shall not, regenerate a perverse sin- 
ner’s will and make a new man of him, is the 


insane and wicked-cry of a Theology which has 
no more claim to respect than any other relic 
of pagan sear of God. 

You know well how boundless is the wrath 
awakened in the bosom of the popular Chris- 
tianity, by the bare suggestion that the worst 
hell is but a reform school, in which God suc- 
ceeds always in curing sin and restoring the 
soul. Your mouth is shut by the thought of 
that wrath. A shameful chain is on your pul- 
pit. An abominable superstition, current and 
consecrated, binds even you, whose heart feels 
so deeply the adequacy of the love of God. 
You cannot suggest that the penal fires of the 
universe burn up, not souls, but sins; eradi- 
cating as they do their work the last sad stain, 
and saving finally every soul. You must keep 
on some terms with orthodoxy, and this thought 
of a grace which never fails is too hateful with 
the popular religion to be broached. 

Must this be? Look through this matter, 
instead of observing merely its superficial 
aspects, and what is there to see but God all in 
all, a presence of absolute love, of efficient 
influence, of saving grace? Under all our 
wills which go so wrong in the measure of 
freedom they have, and under all our pains, 
which do so punish the bad and perplex the 
good, what is there, when the true vision is 
opened, but ‘‘ the living God, the Savior of all 
men, specially of the faithful”? Are you quite 
faithful when you think of the lost ones? Who 
of us all has faith enough to begin to grasp the 
thought of what God’s presence is to the souls 
who have nothing in the world! Read my 
simple scripture, and hear, not me, but the 
Spirit of Truth. 

Believe me most truly 
Your friend and servant, 
K. C. T.] 


Fast as his small, lean feet could carry him, 
Timid Tom was flying across the wide city te 
get one Christmas plate of warm, wholesome 
food. Why he went all the way from Old 
Gurdy’s Den in the edge of South Boston, * 
across the long bridge, down the crowded — 
central city street, across to the Common and. 
over by the frozen fountain and the great 


, State House, on and on to a particular store, 


you could imagine no reason but—Timid 
Tom. He had been thinking, and this was 
what came of it. He had been thinking of 
food, and had so far forgotten the submission 
which he usually supposed his betters would 


* It was convenient to locate this little story 
in scenes familiar to the author at the time of writing,. 
although the larger and more wicked city was the 
original theatre of the impressions which are record- 
ed in it. 
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expect of him, as to think of having food. 
A good many times before Timid Tom had 
thought with his head of having food, but 
now he thought of it with head and heart and 
feet—confused head and eager heart and 
rapid feet. On sacrament days he had been 
wont to creep into a corner of one of the 
Saint’s castles, to see them eat the holy bread 
and dream of having food in some far-off 
heaven. But now he was thinking of having 
food that very night, the 24th of December. 
This unusual working of Timid Tom’s mind, 
Inciting him to make a foray upon the social 


' system in pursuit of real food, cannot be 


accounted for on the popular idea of the 
nature of this same mind. It was commonly 
said to be a poor mind, badly made in the 
first place and badly used also, not at all a 
mind in working trim. A good many peo- 
ple had suggested the question whether 
Timid Tom had a regular soul. Deacon Ne- 
hemiah Gripe, on any one of the days in 
which he did not ‘‘serve the Lord in the tem- 


ple of his holiness,” was of the opinion that 


“the little wretch hadn’t soul enough to be 
saved;” and over the rampart of this judg- 


' ment the Deacon’s pocket had never been 


' successfully- assailed. On ‘‘the Lord’s day,” 
| excepting two Sundays in salt-haying time, 


the Deacon took the theological and pious 
view, that ‘‘the miserable creature had soul 
enough to be damned without saving faith,” 
whereby again the money-box, where a heart 
might have been, was solemnly closed against 
Pity. Miss Orthodoxia Gripe, the more aged 
than venerable sister of the Deacon, who did 
not love Nehemiah any more than she loved 
the mirror which revealed that her face, as 
well as her soul, was wrinkled and ugly, used 
to say out of spite, that you could hear the 
clink of Gripe’s notions. 

On one warm spring day when Timid Tom 
had wandered into the country, charmed and 
soothed for an hour by the soft airs and the 
whitsun glory, on garden and orchard over 
all the hills, of the Spirit that bloweth and 
pbloometh where it listeth, he was fallen upon 
by a glad brood of rosy-cheeked children, and 
dragged into the presence of Grandmother 
Grace, on whom the whitsun brightness rest- 
ed not less than on the blossom-laden apple 
tree under which she watched the baby and 
plied the baby’s knitting, thinking that the 
great whitsun time might come before the 
little feet would want the little red socks. 


The bright round face, but a little thin from | 


age, looked out of the great white cap, under 
the great white umbrella of apple tree bloom, 
so wonderingly that Timid Tom thought his 
hour had come, and was only too glad to 
escape with this judgment: ‘‘ Bless my eyes, 
looks as though the Lord had hid your soul.” 
All the way from Deacon Gripe to Grand- 
mother Grace, Timid Tom had fallen by acci- 
dent upon the judgments of his fellows, and 
it would have gone hard with him to prove 
a character higher than that of the Deacon’s 
donkey. 

One day when Miss Gripe, anxious to 
‘‘come down hard on the Deacon” by proy- 
ing that ‘‘the beggar had as good asoulas his 
any day,” had questioned him about his right 
and title to a soul, Timid Tom had replied, 
‘Heard them sing,” which the spiteful lady 
felt at a loss to apply to the purpose of crush- 
ing the sharp deacon. The fact was that 
one Thanksgiving Day, when the social sys- 
tem had pressed with special aggravation on 
his hungry stomach, the young and homeless 
soul had grown too worn and weary to stand 
it any longer, and in the early evening had 
lain down on the frozen ground behind a pile 
of lumber, with a vague sense that the crush- 
ing edict of superior power commanded him 
to give it all up forever. Lying there, looking 
at the pitiless stars, just when his bursting 
heart began to grow still, and a little slower 
came the drops of fire on his brain, he had 
heard music through the gates of Death, and 
thought it was the stars singing. And though 
Old Gurdy had carried him to her Den and 
chafed him back to this life, and kept him ever 
since, he never forgot the singing of the 
stars, and about that idea grew quite a faith 
in things better up above and going up there 
to hear them sing when Old Gurdy should no 
Jonger keep him from dying. So Timid Tom’s 
creed was, ‘‘Heard them sing;” and when 
Miss Gripe’s question frightened him, he 
dropped these words, as people with unques- 
tioned title to souls often do, because they 
were in his mouth. 

The ‘‘Hyidences,” it must be confessed, 
were not at the service of Timid Tom. So 
there was vague answer to the question whe- 
ther he had a regular soul, at least among 
those who but vaguely considered that God 
made him. But that 24th day of December 
something was evidently working in this 
questionable soul, the tendency of which was 
to get something good to eat. In the early 
part of the day Timid Tom’ lad’ hovered on 
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the outskirts of the crowds about the great, 


markets, a very little object, not deformed or 
diseased, but lean and pale and bent from 
fear and fasting, too slight to be seen in the 
rush and crowd of the streets, yet imagining 
himself seen and jostled by every one of the 
rich and tall beings which decently dressed 
people seemed to him to be. To him the iat 
turkeys just over the street there were as far 
offas the stars, but he had heard the stars 
sing, though they seemed so pitiless high up 
in heaven, and something might come of 
looking at turkeys. 

He would have looked all day but for a 
mishap which struck all hope of turkeys from 
his mind—or what served as his mind. He 
had cowered into a corner in Dock Square, 
out of the way of passers, and was watching 
the particular butcher’s stall which seemed to 
him a star more likely than any other to begin 
to sing. Timid Tom’s mind was not capable 
of a wide view, and so it naturally happened 
that the stall and the passers, together wilh a 
running meditation on his creed, lett him no 
room to think of the ready-made clothing 
which hung in a sort of booth around and 
above him. Unconsciously crowding himself 
back, he was presently cushioned in a great 
overcoat which was there displayed to the 
rich and tall people. The kindly coat was 
hugging the trembling little form, in as warm 
an embrace as it would have given his Honor 
the Mayor had Honor’s self been Mayor, and 
the small creature, growing warm as he had 
never thought to be again, was dimly expect- 
ing the speedy annunciation of the turkeys, 
or something as good as the singing of the 
stars, when a heavy hand suddenly thrust 
him forth and a voice growled “ Off, var- 
mint,” to the almost fatal fright of Timid 
Tom, who knew nothing until he found him- 
self in Old Gurdy’s Den. 

All alone he sat on the loose floor of the 
hovel, his feet resting on the ground where a 
board was wanting, for some time uncon- 
scious of floor or frost, his soul hid indeed far 
down in that little trame, almost to the gate 
by which it would go out to meet Death. 
The hovel was but one room, very narrow 
and low, but to Timid Tom it seemed wide 
and high as thought, because it had no walls 
of human love and help. He was an exile 
from his race, outcastdrom the universe, and 
he was dreaming that he never could get back 
again. Timid Tom felt guilty, not as we feel 
or think, weighing large thought of innocence 


of Progress. 


against other thought of guilt, but crushed by 
an avalanche of shame and fear. Guilty of 
what, and why guilty, were not in his mind at 
all, only a dull sense of penalty executed. 
Still as if dead, growing cold as a corpse in 
and in toward his heart, the small child sat 
until high noon, and still sat unmoved and 
freezing until the first shadows began to mus- 
ter in the valleys and the banners of day were 
drooping on the hill-tops. 

One little child, sitting within sight of a 
hundred steeples, sitting in an inaccessible 
Siberia to his soul, dying inch by inch of fear 
and frost, and his angel is before the throne 
of our Father who is in heaven! Without 
help and without God in the world, no Love 
in man, no Divine in the flesh, to bring help, 
Timid Tom was shrinking away from the 
unheeding world, away toward the outer gate 
of mortal life, away toward the angel before 
the Father’s face, away toward the Love 
which is God and heaven. And now he gains, 
all unknowing its source, something of hope 
and God, not in the world, but looking out of 
the world as meanest souls do when the cur- 
rent religion, forgetting the cross for the coin, 
shameless cause and shameless accuser of the 
lost ones being without hope and without God. 
in the world, crowds these children of God 
almost over the edge of earthly existence. 
To the gate of Death came the angel from the 
Father’s presence, shining and singing like 
morning on the flowers, and light and life 
touched Timid Tom on the side of his nature 
which was toward the world beyond. So he 
did not live by bread alone; nor had he in 
days gone by. The scanty crumbs of his daily 
fare and the slight warmth of the cheerless 
hovel were never the things which kept his 
soul in the body. To him existence here 
below was a rushing river, wherein was no 
earthly comfort but the broken ice on which 
his feet touched, as he fiew across, but found 
no support. Some unseen power of the soul, 
trust or despair, hope or fear, drove him on 
where no human foot could stand, where no 
merely human power could pass. Sometimes 
the awiul journey caused a swoon of the body, 
in which the winged soul swept on like a 
ghost. Then was the spirit in its native 
strength uplifted to regions of miraculous 
experience, walking serenely over the troubled 
waters, with visions, far indeed, but real, of 
the crystal sea, the singing choirs and the 
gates of pearl. 

‘Sitting on the floor of Old Gurdy’s Den, 
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Timid Tom had spoken with his angel, and 
that was bread trom heaven. As he was 


~ wont to be borne up by feelings stronger than 


the flesh, to feed on hisfaith and to be moved 
by his fear, the inward warmth stayed the 
stealthy chills in his veins, creeping surely to 
freeze his heart, and suddenly an invisible 


_- Great Heart chased every foe from the citadel 


of life. Again Timid Tom had taken courage, 
-and every power was mustering for a new 
battle with want—the awful want that is in a 
_ woe-weary world. This small child was al- 
ready hero of a hundred battles, and more 
than conqueror, because or One, who is Love, 
beiore whom the angel stood evermore. More 
than this we shall find, but this the least thine 
we record, that he had won his life from want 
many, many times in his brief term of service 
in life, slaying his thousands by the sword of 
the spirit. God’s legion of Honor, the souls 
that go into the mouth of hell and enter the 
kingdom through wants and woes like an 
army of fiends, are such as this hero of a mean 
/ hovel. 
When the tide turned upon the low shores 
of this humble life, and new hope and thought 
began to ripple across the homeless and 
hungry child, it cannot be said that Timid 
Tom had in mind to launch any very wise or 
hopeful plan. But he had a plan, enough to 
hope from and hold by in faith; to him, 
therefore, enough to live by a little longer. 
Oi the laws of trade he had small knowledge. 
How men have and hold, buy and sell, God’s 
goods, he was as ignorant as any babe on 
earth or angel in heaven. So he cast his eyes 
on his old shoes, fixed his thoughts on a plate 
of real warm food, and by these two expected 
to bridge over his river of want. The shogs 
were devoted in an instant of sudden sugges- 
tion when it was high tide in Timid Tom’s 
soul. They would procure food. Carefully 
removing them, he bound his feet in rags 
borrowed from his wretched couch. The exact 
mercantile value of a pair of old shoes picked 
from the gutter by Old Gurdy, Timid Tom 
forgot to estimate, but the real value of that 
which was to bring him something good to 
eat seemed so great that he could not devise 
with too much care how most safely and 

urely to convey them to the place of food. 
Putting them side by side on the pillow of the 
best bed, the bag of straw which was old 
Gurdy’s nightly comfort, Timid Tom surveyed 
them with profound respect, even ardent 
affection. The big holes looked to him then 


like ornamental openings, and the stiff, 
broken and dirty morocco was radiant in his 
eyes with more than the glory of’a kid slipper. 
Moving from one point of observation to 
another, the hungry child’s eyes were fascina- 
ted by the expected price of food, and plan 
after plan of transportation decisively rejected. 
The feeble little heart began to weigh with 
sel-contempt and despair, because it could 
not fitly touch the ark of promise, this poor 
pair of old shoes, when a happy thought 
brought a shadow of brightness to the wan 
face, and, thrusting his hands into the shoes, 
he bore then from the low hovel. 

The great journey was begun. We will not 
undertake to tell what Timid Tom’s choice 
would have been, if allowed to choose between 
food and the pursuit of food, but now it had 
fallen to him to have the pursuit, and in it he 
found something of warmth and strength. 
At first he crept cautiously along by the most 
unfrequented ways, as jealous of the freight 
he bore as he might have been of a pair of 
jewels. Presently he came in sight of the 


| long bridge, and there he hesitated. There 


was no avoiding the constant passers, no, 
escape there from the sharp winds that poured 
on the bridge trom invisible batteries of frost. 
This was Timid Tom’s Lodi, but beyond was 
the plate of warm food and on his hands the 
priceless old shoes that would buy it. With 
one grand burst of courage in the small child 


| the assault was made and the bridge taken at 
| the utmost speed of those weary feet. 
| passer who walked briskly forward in warm 


The 


clothing and the strength of good health and 
a full stomach may have been amused to see 
aragged child with a pair of old shoes on his 
hands and rags bound about his feet, hardly 
able by the utmost haste to equal his own 
walk, but who shall say that up above, where 
the stars sing forever as they spin on their 
course, Timid Tom was not seen a greater 
soldier than Napoleon? 

When the bridge was carried there came next 
the market at the corner of the street just 
beyond. There was an indistinct notion in 
Timid Tom’s mind that markets were guarded 
by giants who could throw small beggars from 
Dock Square to Old Gurdy’s Den, and all they 
would say was ‘‘Off, varmint,” which sound- 
ed like the roar of some immense wild beast. 
Fully occupied with going on and yet avoiding 
the giant, a round-about way did not occur to 
him at all. This time, however, he had less 
awe of the market than of the giant whom he 
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supposed kept guard on the opposite side of 
the street. -Taking, therefore, the market 
side, the timid feet crept tremblingly along 
under the very edge of baskets and tables and 
stalls, while the sunken eyes kept vigilant 
watch for the great giant on the other side. 
The giant did not appear, but at the very 
corner stood a wagon-load of turkeys, upon 
which Timid Tom unawares came very close, 
as he sidled along. Of a sudden he struck 
some object, and in an instant was startled by 
the sight of a pair of large turkeys, close to 
his head, in the hands of a man who was 
reaching into the wagon for more in order to 
carry them into the market. The only thought 
of Timid Tom was that this was the giant 
who would throw him across the city with 
that terrible growl of wrath, and this made 
him dart off, and fly as fast as his feet could 
carry him down the main street. A good 
many of the rich and tall people were passing 
up and down, but Timid Tom did not so much 
heed them, having carried the bridge and 
escaped the giant. He was ‘‘ wrought up,” as 
people with souls say, to a desperate venture, 
and hope and fear mingled to urge him on as 
if to some inevitable destiny. Even the next 
market, with its crowd of buyers and sellers, 
escaped his notice as he labored wearily on 
toward the Common, keeping his eyes, and 
his heart too, steadfastly fixed on the shoes 
which encased his hands. 

Coming out on the Common he yet did not 
venture to look around, though the sense of 
sharp winds blowing freely across the wide 
opening half comforted him with the idea that 
his human foes were fewer here than in the 
streets which he had lett. The Common was 
very wide that cold night, wider perhaps than 
any one ever will think of the thousands who 
had gathered to the evening meal while Timid 
Tom was doing his great battle for something 
good to eat. About half way across a fiercer 
gust caught the child’s scanty rags, as if it 
would rend them trom his frailform and leave 
him naked to the cruel frost. In the instant 
of this threatened peril the lamps first caught 
his eye, and he suddenly stopped, wondering 
whether the stars had indeed come down to 
watch his course, and momently expecting 
them to begin to sing. The blast passed and 
the branches of the trees swayed lightly in a 
gentler wind, making something which Timid 
Tom, in his believing little soul, accepted as 
music. The benumbed limbs seemed to 
straighten, the frail form to rise, and the eye 


* 


to brighten a little in the deep socket, which 
seemed like a grave, and Timid Tom received 
the solace of his fh and went on in the 
strength of the conscious protection of powers 
above this cruel world. Hope like a helmet 
crowned the brow of the hungry and weary 
exile from human help and cheer, and with 
tired feet he trod the icy path across the snowy 
expanse with a faint illusion in ‘his aching 
heart of the crystal.floor of the palace of the 
singing stars. Perhaps he did not forget that 
he was very cold and faint, unable to continue 
the long contest with frost and want; yet, as 
much as is usually the case with those not 
tree from the weakness of the flesh, the starv- 
ing child received the inspiration of the 
thoughts which come down from above, and 
went right on with more than the strength of 
his frail body. : 

Past the frozen fountain, across the High- 
way of the rich people, to the top of the hill 
where the street seems clett clear through to 
the distant hight across the water, the unseen 
powers drew on the burdened little hero, and, 
as he began to descend, a light far down the 
street caught and held his trembling gaze. 
In the place of that light, it might be a cellar, 
shop or store for all Timid Tom knew, he 
expected to eat bread, aye, bread and meat. 
His step was slow as he descended the hill. 
Fear and hope were rousing to a last struggle 
in his breast, and he trembled with the rude 
shock of that final conflict. It almost seemed 
as if his heart would be the graye alike of the 
living and the slain, no matter which of the 
master passions should triumph. So frail and 
so hungry! As he drew toward the foot of 4 
the hill, and the goal of this inexplicable pur- 
‘suit was almost reached, hope sunk under the 
growing weight of mortal fear, and at the very 
last the bright light of the window which he 
had sought so painiully, flashed on him like a 
sword, and all hope in the crushed heart was — 
dead. He can have no food. He must go 
back hungry and dying. Every streaming 
light from the windows becomes a white 
sword to slay the starving child. Between the 
swords he went on his retreat from a battle 
lost. There was no thought in his brain, nor 
care for his way. The worthless old shoes 
fell from the hands which faith no longer held 
up. With an unconscious movement of his 
aching feet, not knowing whither he went, he 
turned by accident in the direction of Old 
Gurdy’s Den, though not in the way by which 
he came. Dragging himself along in this dark 
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_ descent to the grave of all hope and cheer, 

~ almost ready to sink upon the frosty pavement 

and die, Timid Tom eo upon Old Gurdy 
and fell with a faint gasp at her feet. 


Old Gurdy instantly recognized and gather- 
__ ed in her strong arms the bundle ofold rags and 
~ broken flesh which Timid Tom seemed to be. 
- It felt more like a crushed icicle than a thing 
of flesh and blood, resting only too lightly on 
the broad bosom of the outcast. There was 
instant need of warmth, and Old Gurdy took 
her own way of supplying this. Quick as 
thought she snatched a coarse shawl hanging 
at the door of a shop, and wrapped her burden 
closely in it, still keeping it in her arms as she 
walked rapidly on. 
Old Gurdy, as she sternly caused herself to 
_ be called, was once a fallen woman, then sunk- 
en in misery, and now the singular avenger of 
her own early sin. She was large and strong 
_ in person, vigorous as a young cedar reaching 
to the sun, and yet, in the prime of life, almost 
seragzey with age, the awful years of loss 
which had swept over her, the eternity of loss 
_ which pressed upon her. She could live for 
_ days without food, and would have died rather 
- than touch what was not her own by distinct 
human recognition. This was the first article 
_of her stern decree against herself, to do for 
her own sake-no jot of wrong, not even of that 
which gen forbid where God permits. But 
for the help of the helpless, whether innocent 
or sinful, she bound herself to commit what- 
ever was strictly necessary. Many a time had 

e stolen bread to feed the dying, and re- 
turned, with solemn confession of the theft, 
' the fragments which the dead needed not, no 
~ crumb having passed her own lips. The 
stealing was too skillful for detection, but the 
~ coniession was appalling, like the ery of a 
guilty soul under an eternal doom. She 
might, the second time, have filled her arms 
with the best loaves openly, and there would 
‘have been none found to cast a word at her. 
She was the impersonation of the deepest 
human tragedy, all self slain, to some extent 
even the right to act rightly, to avenge on 
herself the old selfishness of unthinking pas- 
sion. 

Old Gurdy was first the friend of fallen 
‘women, then of the helpless perishing of every 
class. No night for many long years had she 
failed, in summer and in winter, by starlight 
and in storm, to wander watchfully, tenderly 
| and reverently perhaps as God sees, through 


the whole city, in quest of woe to be eased and 
sin to be borne. Never by word or look or 
act, not by the faintest thought even, did she 
pass judgment of condemnation on even the 
worst sinner. It was as if after herself there 
were none to condemn. Until sin brought 
suffering her hour had not come. Again and 
again had she watched the downward course 
of the outcast, and when the lowest fall into 
utter woe came, found her work ready. 
Her Den was the place to which the crushed 
victims of unclean passion came to die. There 
was one expedient, the last to which the lost 
of her sex turn, which fate and afl the fiends, 
not if arrayed as angels of light even, could 
have forced Old Gurdy to adopt. Ojten as 
circumstances might have suggested such a 
means of providing for her starving patients, 
she rose against circumstances with imperial 
resentment, bursting the gates of the impossi- 
ble to defy the last temptation’ of inexorable 
hell. She thought herself damned now and 
torever, before God and all beings, for past 
sin, but still retained a consciousness, un- 
spoken, unnoticed she thought of man or of 
God, and never to be revealed or recognized, 
of spotless womanhood drifting below the 
molten waves, the single treasure of her eter- 
nal banishment. The fash of that conscious- 
ness from the inmost spirit of the outcast was 
to her life and her hope the sword of flame 
turning every way at the gate of a lost Eden. 
It was the sepulcher of Gop-wiry-us seal- 
ed by sin unto eternal death. Walking 
the streets every night with the air of a 
queen, if not with the beauty ofher lost youth, 
she was, not tempted, but insulted many and 
many a time. She wished to be more ugly 
and more ragged, but the beauty of her pur- 
pose, the glory of even her cross, she could not 
abate. It became her law to bear, as the exe- 
cution of justice upon herself, even the last 
insult which the tongue of man can give, and 
she did bear it, moving steadfastly and silent- 
ly on her way of eternal and hopeless penance, 
taking the scorpion-lash of creeping fiends as 
patiently as the relentless mercy of God. 

She had had one child, the child of her gse- 
ducer, and with joy out of infinite pain had 
heard of the infant’s death, parting from it as 
one would turn downward to the house of 
darkness and doom while all that loves and is 
beloved goes upward to heaven. The love of 
this child she buried daily, and daily it rose 
from the grave in her breast to new lite, as if 
the shut tomb of Emmanuel would not suffer 
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a pure love to die. She denied herself the 
possibility of any possession in it in all the 
ages of eternity, and sternly forbade the wish 
to rise. But in the care of Timid Tom, and 
in occasional ministrations to the children of 
the outcast, she found some present indulg- 
ence of the irrepressible impulses of maternal 
love. She would with wild joy have made 
her own some one of the many children of 
crime which came into her care for a time. 
Of the stain of their birth she did not think, 
for she saw no stain save that on her own 
soul, but if was a forbidden pleasure to have 
and to live for a little child, an unallowed ap- 
proach to the kingdom of heaven, and she 
never dreamed of reversing the decree of just 
fate. She was the faithful agent of a saint 
not yet drawn within the Paradise of God, al- 
ways without delay conveying these little 
wails to the asylum whose threshold she 
could never be persuaded to cross. To her 
stricken and sternly enduring soul there was 
no greater access of mortal agony than that 
with which she confronted the gentle and stain- 
less presence of the Angel of the lost little 
ones, and yielded to her the charge which she 
dared not hope eternity even would permit to 
herscli. One hour of heavenly permission to 
hold a babe on her bosom would have cooled 
her parching pain, but it was not permitted, 
she thought, and never by the least delay, or 
by failing to swiftly pursue the shortest way, 
did she appropriate to herself the coveted but 
forbidden ministry for a single moment. She 
knew that the love which was her rightfal ri- 
val in this looked to the bottom of her guilt, 
and she quailed before those mild eyes of 
tender compassion as she would not have done 
before instruments of utmost physical torture; 
yet she always insisted that no other hands 
should take the hapless babes from her for- 
ever, and none other shut against her forever 
bereaved and lost soul the awful door of sepa- 
ration. She was wont to be calm and prompt 
in judgment, a person, too, of unusual fore- 
sight of events remote in time and place, but 
whenever she turned from the asylum door— 
and she never lingered for a second when her 
work was done—it was with asouland a frame 
alike mastered by anguish as crushing as if 
the breaking blow had fallen now first and 
unforeseen. 

This very night she had again passed 
through the fire, and was wandering under 
her burden when she stumbled upon the timid 
child whose life she had once before saved. 


Timid Tom could not be as comfortably dis 
posed elsewhere agin her Den. She had kep 
him in life, and he somehow was not afraid o 
her. He did not take to her indeed, and he 
would not share her rest nor lie down apar 
on the best bundle of rags, but more than thik 
he was not timid before her, and this was he 
one-unbroken solace. Him she could have 
so far as any one could have him. With « 
strong heart, therefore, she carried him in he 
arms across the city to her Den and laid hin 
on her own bed of rags.. Then she bethough 
herself to lay him in his own corner, lest the 
change might trouble him if he should notices 
it, adding to his bed the warmest parts of he 
own, deftly arranged to escape notice. The 
warmth of her embrace had soothed the tire¢ 
soul to sleep, and so put out of sight his per. 
ishing need of food. For a few moments Ole¢ 
Gurdy hung over the little frame of the weary 
sleeper with a sense, not thrilling and quick: 
ening, but dull and heavy, of anguish some: 
what allayed, perhaps to the point of yel 
longer endurance. It was now past the mid. 
dle of the long winter evening, the hour 0 
high tide in ten thousand happy homes, wher 
Old Gurdy was kneeling on the hovel-fioor bs 
the poor bed of Timid Tom. She was loth tc 
leave him alone, but the cold streets and th 
souls stranded on the shores of torment callec 
louder than her wish to rest in watching th 
deep sleep of her one constant charge. Ti 
would have been sweet rest to have watchec 
in the darkness, listening to his. breathing 
straining her ear to catch some audible toker 
of comfort coming to his heart, but such mes 
was not for her. 

Mentally arranging her plans to carry bacl 
the stolen shawl—s/oden she considered it—an 
to procure something for Timid Tom to eat 
Old Gurdy prepared to set out on her nighth. 
round. Why she cast herself on her face upo? 
the floor of the hovel before setting out, wh 
shall tell? This was her invariable custom 
It was not to pray, for she was without hop 
and without God in her own conviction 0 
justice already executed. She might no 
pray, and she had no thought of praying 
She could have prayed with violent demand 
for mercy, but, to her, doom had come, an 
never had she dreamed of actually praying 
nor so much as unconsciously taken on he 
lips a single word of supplication to Goc 
Yet she never failed to cast herself down, an 
remain for some moments in an attitude ¢ 
profound prostration, when about to ente 


“upon the labor of the night. That she did 
: not thus bow herself in humility upon the true 
cross, of which no wood has or can be found, 
with a resistless yearning out of her great 

“agony for strength not her own, cannot be as- 
_ serted, yet she was not conscious of any pow- 
" er ready to help or willing to hear. Nor can 
it be said that she did not rise with large in- 
spirations of strength beyond her own, yet 
_ she was unconscious of visitation and unaid- 
ed by comfort. Hers was the litany of the 

“lost, blank despair bowing at the shut gates 
of heaven, not to pray, but to realize that 
~ there is no more any sacrifice for sin. Stand- 
ing up in the licht of the full moon just 
risen above the buildings which formed her 
horizon, there seemed indeed to lurk behind 
the pallor of her agonized countenance faint 
prophecies of peace, as far off on the summits 
of the eastern hills, under the flood of moon- 


light, fancy thight descry lingering beams of 


sunlight foretelling the dawn. It had not 
been safe to count on these prophecies, for 
midnight was yet to come, least of all to sup- 
_pose that Old Gurdy retained a single gleam 
_ of hope or happiness, for it was only night with 
her for evermore, night leading on to no dawn 
of day. The sepulcher was closed, and a 
~ great sense of doom rolled against it, and 
who could say that'an Angel of Resurrection 
sat thereon? 
: -Pausing only to listen for some sound from 
the tired sleeper, Old Gurdy lifted the latch 
to depart. But to-night her work was 
brought to her. At tbe threshold, just reach- 
‘ing with a last effort the handle of the door, 
“was one of Old Gurdy’s own, a soul slain 
by sin and now seized by Death. With the 
sharp ery of a failing spirit the broken wan- 
“derer cast herself down, unable to make any 
other than a mute appeal for mercy to die by. 
‘And no other appeal was needed. 
was not wont to talk, and never needed to be 
told when her help was demanded. She 
‘lifted the poor uniortunate upon what re- 
Mained of her own bed, pressed her pulse 
and chafed her brow to find what tokens 
of approach Death was giving, and instantly 
set about such measures as necessity de- 
manded. First, there must be aa fire. This 
was a desperate necessity, and she resorted 
+o a desperate measure, one rarely adopted, 


and never except in such a first moment of 


renewed sense of the wicked wrong by which 
the unheeding fall. Hastily passing through 
‘geveral back ways, she entered the warm 
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kitchen of the Gripe homestead, and demand- 
ed wood and bread, as a master demands of the 
menial he might crush, but loathes to touch. 
Deacon Gripe never said nay to that stern de- 
mand, never lifted his eyes to confront the 
consuming fire of that indignant and scornful 
glance. He knew by what lying and faith- 
less soul she had fallen from her fair and 
stainless girlhood, and he feared no hell be- 
yond her indignant presence. He was wont 
himself every night to fill the wood-box where 
it was most accessible from the door, and to 
lay out the next loaf within easy reach al- 
so, trying to make this arrangement a con- 
venience of the household economy, while 
really providing against these occasional ir- 
raptions of his victim and his tormentor. 
This night the wood and the loaf were taken, 
almost the craven hypocrite’s soul also, and 
the Deacon quietly, even solemnly, replaced 
the armful of wood and the lo»f of bread, and 
sat again in the shadow of judgment, while 
Old Gurdy returned to her Den. 

In the light of a bright fire Old Gurdy seru- 
tinized the details of her patient’s condition. 
The life was ebbing surely away. It was a 
common case. A nature without culture, not 
fortified by circumstances, exposed to deceit- 
ful and seductive persuasions, yielding all only 
in firm hope of all formal sanctities, won only 
to be betrayed and deserted, counting this de- 
sertion the violent rupture of real if not actual 
wedlock, the ruthless murder of womanhood, 
and falling by this blow from the chance of 
virtue and reputation, speedily floating#@a 
mangled corse of character along the stream 
of Death to the very gates of woe, and now 
cast on the shore of the eternal future. Al- 
ready she was tossed on the billows of fire. 
The wrath of God was on her. ‘The fire that 


| would not be quenched was kindled, and the 


worm that would never die had begun to gnaw 
in her soul. She was not crazy, but there was 
a conscious derangement of all the faculties, 
compared with which madness would have 
Every thought was a fury, rend- 
ing and tearing the weakened frame to avenge 
the pollution of the sacred temple of God in 
the soul. Too weak to toss in her anguish or 
to ery out, this tortured victim of a deadly sin 
lay balfuncovered before the warm fire, every 
fiber of her face and bosom and bare arms 
clothed with visibleagoay. Old Gurdy sat on 
the floor behind her, partly supporting with 
the rageed bed-clothes, and partly sustaining 
her with her own arms in a halt-sitting pos- 
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ture, that she might see and feel the fire. A 
sweetness lingered on the face of the dying 
like an injured spirit, and the perfect lines of 
the still fair arm and the delicate sofiness of the 
white skin recalled, if they did not reveal, the 
beauty for which she had been won and ru- 
ined. In a few short months the end had 
come, from desertion to disgrace, from dis- 
grace to exile, from exile to starvation and 
despair of all things, on to abandonment and 
the madness of the lost, and now death before 
the twentieth year had been filled up. She 
thought to be a true lover dowered with loyal 
love, freely surrendered to be surely guarded 
and set inall the sanctities ot custom and law, 
sinning more in ignorance than in principle, 
andshehad found herself a wife without lover or 
husband, a girl without mother or home, a 
woman without character or honor, damned 
by vice and by virtue alike, as guilty by her 
great failure as by the worst crime, and re- 
morselessly crushed out of life. The reflex of 
all this was shed through every recess of her 
being in this final hour, and her sad soul was 
fully doomed to perish. 

At such times as this Old Gurdy felt herself 
powerless to minister to the spirit. That 
ministry she believed forever lost to her. It 
was useless to offer the dying food, and the 
loaf lay unbroken on the floor. She could 
only watch for the exit of the soul. Though 
she had no conscious hope in God for any- 
thing or any one where any question might 
arise, she yet consciously despaired only for 
héfself, As she felt only her own guilt, so 
she apprehended only her own doom. There- 
fore she did not fear for the passing soul. 
But she watched anxiously for the signs of 
dissolution, now and then casting hurried 
glances at the couch of Timid Tom. That 
small child was her minister of grace. How 
he was ordained to this work, and how he 
did it, she knew not, only that he always did 
what she could not undertake, ministered com- 
fort to the dying. A power seemed to come 
upon him and to act through him at such 
times beyond that in which he trembled along 
the brink of mortal existence at other times. 
The hours dragged slowly on to midnight, and 
Old Gurdy began to think that she must sum- 
mon Timid Tom. She did not know how 
famine was stealing with sleep into the seat 
of life, or she would have wakened him to eat 
as well as to work. 

An hour past midnight Timid Tom heard a 
call louder than any human voice; it might be 


a call from the stars, for gnawing hunger was 
doing its last work, and so he quickly rose 
up on the bed. ‘The small face was paler 
than ever before, and the deep eyes gleamed 
with a strange light. In a moment he saw — 
the aspect of affairs and crept to the side of 
the helpless wreck of youth and womanhood. - 
Old Gurdy lifted the head of her patient so 
that it might be pillowed in death on the 
breast of Timid Tom, for so she gave to the 
child the ministry which was denied to her. 
These lost souls did not fear his touch, for 
they thought he could not know their shame, 
and truth he did not know it, with look or 
word or the shrinking of a single rag on 
the pillow of the dying. The thin hands 
would creep over the face and gently com-— 
pose the dress with a touch of that healing 
tenderness which the wise of the world lack 
in the cure of souls. And in those deep eyes 
shone something that was not pity, nor char- 
ity, nor pardon, but a light fit for the vail of a 
Redeemer’s glory when pity and pardon had 
passed away in the hour of completed redemp- 
tion. If there should be joy in heaven over 
this soul going out from the world in Old 
Gurdy’s Den, it would shine with the same 
light which filled the eyes of Timid Tom. As 
he drew the torn dress over the painfully 
heaving bosom, leaning back a little against 
the pile of rags which Old Gurdy had re- 
arranged, the startled eyes of the sufferer 
gazed at the child who had lifted her into the 
unusual embrace of gentle care, as if in won- 
der that any soul should not loathe her polluted 
form and reject her soul forever. When she 
saw the pale tace of a child, illumined with that 
divine light from eyes overflowing with love 
such as God is, actually bent like a new hea- 
ven over her, a clean soul speaking to her soul 
with the faith which recognizes a fellow, a 
tender delight streaming upon her from this 
pure spirit, it was as if she had been anew 
born into lite. Before that one melting beam 
of love despair was dissolved, and the great 
agony of her torment rippled away on her 
face, leaving more and more of sweet peace 
and rest. It was the final hour of earth when 
this relief came. In the very gate of Death 
she received the love broken and shed for her, 
and while one could take a sacrament had 
found salvation, coming by a moment of love 
in a little child to know that Love who re- 
deems; by the help of only Timid Tom going 
in to dwell in God. So she died as when a 
babe sleeps in the arms of a mother, 
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~ To Old Gurdy this was—all mystery and 
miracle, and she pondered it heavily as she 
laid the dead Magdalen along the floor upon 
the cleanest of the bed-clothes. Hardly had 
she done this when her eye was arrested by 
the appearance of Timid Tom. The long 
--assault of weariness and hunger and frost 
had done its work, and too surely now he was 
struck with death. Catching the loaf in one 
hand and gathering him in her lap with the 
other, as she threw herself down before the 
fire, Old Gurdy tried too late to give food and 
- rest to the broken and famished little one. 
He could not eat that bread now, for the 
angel from the Father’s presence waited in 
that low hovel, and Timid Tom must go up 
higher. Putting the bread from his mouth he 
turned to Old Gurdy’s breast and looked 
Steadfastly in her face. In his face there was 
no more any fear, and its lines came out in the 
death-light as they would have been had the 
soul of the child been less crushed by the 
world’s heavy neglect. As Old Gurdy gazed 
_ and the child’s face grew brighter and filled 
~ with a tender trust in the bosom which was 
his dying pillow, the soul of the mother rose 
in her eyes, for one moment she lost the sense 
- Of her lite and world, and she thought that 
thus her child looked in heaven. She did not 
think that this was her own child, that Gripe 
had lied him out of the world and crushed 
him in it, and that heaven had given her her 
own. These thoughts were barred out now; 
perhaps they will burst om her when it is too 
late. Now she only gazed as a mother would, 
lent for a few moments the picture of a child 
whom heaven had hid from her forever. So 
gazing she was no longer Old Gurdy, but the 
mother which she might have been. The 
clouds swept from her face and revealed 
something of the tender grace of peerless 
womanhood, while the mother’s love shed 
a crown of more than beauty about those 
long haggard features, the fine glory of 
woman overshadowed by the blessing of the 
Holy One in the miracle and mystery of 
becoming the mother of God’s offspring. 
Then Timid Tom saw as souls see out of hea- 
ven, and the impulses of his heart were set 
free, and thought played on his lips, and with 
one calm gaze, for the angel had turned to 
depart, he said, letting his hand fall on her 
bosom with the last dying word, ‘‘ Mother, 
my mother!” And so the angel went not 
alone into heaven, and Old Gurdy knew that 
God had not denied to give her her child. 


All the vail fell in one flash of instant discern- 
ment, the vail which had shut out her child 
from her ceaseless yearning, and with a new 
vision of immortal hope the mother held her 
dead child on her breast. The kind angel 
had left on the face of Timid Tom’s form that 
last clear vision in which child and mother 
were revealed unerringly to each other, and 
that face lay like the open book of heaven 
before her. There she read how the good 
God, better to her than she thought, had not 
taken her child, and slowly in that vision of 
the heavenly goodness the chains of doom fell 
off and hope crowned her redeemed woman- 
hood. That the mercy and the providence of 
God had given her her own child’s love, in 
even the single moment of death, was to her 
soul the open gate of the heavenly kingdom, 
for so is it with that which God is, sent in the 
fiesh or shed abroad in the world, that it brings 
the revelation and power of redemption, how- 
ever it may come from heaven. The free 
impulses of a new life welled up in her heart, 
and by so much as she had suffered terribly 
and patiently, under the eternal law, did she 
now come speedily into the clear and broad 
vision of redemption. It was little then that 
for this world she had lost her child, gaining 
him for immortality, and with him hope and 
God and newness of life. Quietly sitting in 
the failing fire-light, holding Timid Tom, her 
Timid Tom, in her arms, she drew in the new 
comfort, the great comfort of deliverance 
from eternal death, of entrance into life— 
entrance with her own child. And when the 
day broke and revealed to her a new world, 
a new heaven and a new earth, with the 
heart of a mother healed in her breast, and 
the body of her child in her arms, that also 
made whole to her eye, she thought of a 
retumm on earth, and of her mother and her 
aged father, who had hoped in believing 
prayer without ceasing to receive their child. 
Wrapping Timid Tom in her own old shawl, 
still keeping him in her own arms, she walked 
to the nearest undertaker to order, as she was 
wont, decent burial for the dead unfortunate © 
at the Deacon’s expense, and then turned 
toward the country.to enter again the home of 
her childhood. She must pass the Gripe 
homestead in her way. Her liberated soul 
possessed her frame with such a rush and 
play of new life as seemed almost miraculous, 
The glow on her face and the light in her eye, 
and the murmur of her unsealed voice in low 
bursts of praise and fragments of overflowing 
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prayer, were as if she had suddenly found her- 
self walking with God; and when she entered 
Gripe’s door, and met him in the well-remem- 
bered room, and pronounced from the awful 
hight of her redeemed woman’s soul simple 
words of sincere forgiveness, no wonder that 
he almost fell backward to the ground, smit- 
ten as he thought neither hell nor God could 
smite. Verily the stone was rolled away, 
and Emmanuel, not less Judge than Redeem- 
er, had come forth. Gripe went on his knees 
indeed as his Gertrude passed from his sight, 

his hardened soul in the hands of Him who 
breaketh without mercy unto contrition, 
while Grandmother Grace, long waiting and 
looking for that redemption, received her dead 
alive, her lost found, and so the soul of Timid 
Tom, leading captivity captive and giving 
giits unto his own who received him not, was 
hid with God from mortal sight.” 
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WHAT THE CLOCK SAID ON NEW YEAR’S EVE, 


BYo BIEL ENB US H:. 


Last night the ancient clock of Time 
T heard repeat this doleful rhyme. 
Stark and cold, 
Wrinkied and ‘old, 
With white locks and visage sere, 
Another year 
Lies on his bier, 
And like the sound ofa solemn rout, 
The hours went by with a song and shout, 
And they seemed to. say, 
As they passed away, 
* Toll him out! 
Toll him out! 
In the halls of the past his grave we’ve made, 
And wesummon his ghosttothe realms of shade; 
Toll him out ! 
Toll him out !’ 
These were the echoes that rose and fell 
As midnight ’wakened its mournful knell. 
But ere the close of its last refrain 
The ancient time-piece spake again, 
And with the voice of a joyous lay, 
In tuneful measures it seemed to say: 
“Young and bold, 
With wealth unt ‘old, 
And eyes undimmed by a single tear, 
The bright New Year 
In its pride is here,” 
And the elfin-hours in a merry rout 
Went by with the sound of a song and shout, 
And they seemed to Say, 
As they passed away, 
** Welcome him in! 
Welcome him in! 
His lips have smiles and his heart has mirth— 
With these he will garland the beautiful earth: 
Welcome him in! 
Welcome him in !” 
These were the echoes that rose and fell 
With the closing chime of the midnight bell. 
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Progress in Literature. 


BY MRS. ELIZA W. FARNHAM. 


Extract from an unpublished Lecture entitled, 
‘6 The Promises of Civilization.” 


Literature, in its best sense, in our day, is 
not an art; it is an illustration of lite—it is 
an exhortation—it is an appeal—it is an il- 
lumination—it is a recognition of our upward 
destiny and a help thereto—it has joined 
hands with morality and religion. 

_ See how rapidly and steadily its higher 
power has been developed. 
called, sometimes, the Augustan Age of Hng- 
lish Literature, we have little thought that 
does not deal chiefly or exclusively with fact 
or incident in the external life, or the natural 
world, but little emotion that is not either de- 


| spairing or satirical or sensual. 


Sublime Milton, earnest Johnson, honest 
Goldsmith, satirical Pope, loving Barbauld, 
pious Moore, gloomy Young, religious Cow- 
per, imaginative Thompson, solemn Gray, 
each, in their time and degree, with many 
others, did what their genius and age made 
possible to rescue literature from the coarse 


| and sensual character it generally bore—and 


thereby life from its low and purely external 
aspects; but, compared with its present con- 


dition, we shall see that it had gained little in © 


true elevation and spiritual clearness up to 
the close of the first quarter of our present 
century. 

When Bulwer could risk his fame on 
“Rrnest Maltravers and its Sequel,” and Scott 
could take captive the whole reading world, 
in his tongue, by a series of books, which, 


however charming and sprightly and true, re- 
lated only to the exterior life; were only nae 
ratives—in an incomparable oe traly—but, - 


for the most part, of superiicial experiences 
and incidents, we may fairly conclude that 
there was as yet little earnest demand made 
upon writers to meet the soul in higher and 
more sacred converse. Bunyan seems to 
have felt and shaped his thought to this want 
of humanity, but under similes so purely ex- 
ternal, so filled up in their details—in light and 
shade—with matter, with sloughs of real mud, 


.and castles and prisons of genuine stone, and 


veritable mountains and valleys—that large 


classes of his readers accepted his book as - 


they would a narrative of real travels, and 
saw not, or saw only by fitful and unprofitable 
glimpses, the inner significance of the inci- 


In that period 


- Progress in Literature. 


We 


dents which interested them, as real facts in 
‘their own or another’s life would have done. 

The minor allegories of that school, too, 
had their value, in developing this faculty of 
insight, that was, by-and-by, to be turned so 
powerfully inward upon the soul. 

The old or external school culminated, in 
the Elizabethan Age, inShakspeare and Bacon, 
and found its last grand expression in Byron; 
and we may consider the progressive and spir- 
" itual school tohavebeen inauguratedin Words- 
worth, followed closely by Fourier, Carlyie, 
Martineau, Emerson, Miss Fuller, Wilkinson, 
-and others. I know not what writers in other 
tongues correspond in general aim and scope 
to these in ours, but I know that the great 
mind of Germany, which produced Faust, 
Wilhelm Meister, Wahrheit und Dichtung, 
&c., was sadly stained with selfishness, of 
which our grand English Apostle was as pure 
as the law he taught. 

Wordsworth’s soul had an orbed complete- 
ness which fitted it, like the sphered sun, to 
send its loving and beneficent light in all di- 
rections. He first recognized, distinctly and 
’ fearlessly, the claim of the lowly, and intro- 
duced them into that world where scorn, im- 
patience, and contempt awaited them. Low- 
ly life, humble nature, sensibilities in brute 
animals, tender instincts and noble traits in 
them, were by him first dignified with serious 
poetic treatment. 

When the low or the vicious had before 
been called up by an author, it was either to 
fill the low or the vicious place, or else with 
an apology which was rendered valid by great 
beauty or great suffering or wit—by some- 
thing, at least, which lifted them from their 
plane, and so took them out of their class,’ 
leaving that behind the individual, unre- 
deemed by his elevation, unaided by the sym- 
pathy enlisted for him. 

But Peter Bell came into the drawing-rooms 
and libraries of England and of the whole 
English world, whether in the British Isles, 
America or India, with regiments of his fel- 
lows at his back. They were there upon high 
authority; thenceforth occupants along with 
my lord marquis and untitled gentlemen and 
ladies who had before scorned them and bid- 
den them from their sight. 

Peter Bell and his uncombed, swaggering 
compeers, thenceforth claim their share of 
thought and consideration, are not again to 
be dismissed to their pots and pans, with no 
thought from better -souls for their future ca- 


reer, or care which way it should lead them. 
Thenceforward there is perpetual hearing for 
Peter Bell and ‘‘the tikes of him,” in all 
courts of opinion—sympathy in the highest 
and best of them for the spiritual blindness to 
which 

‘tA primrose by the river’s brim ” 


was only a primrose, and could be nothing 
more. 

Ah! whata grand, poetic soul, bathed in a 
sea-deep humanity, breathed out of this man! 
It raised and preserved above the level of con- 
tempt all things whatsoever that it seized 
upon—peddlers, wagoners, beggars, ruffians, 
old crones, idiots, vagrants. He held, as it 
were, by the garments of God, and drew them 
tohim. He recognized the unity of mankind, 
and shrunk not from the claim of his mean- 
est Brother. His poems were a new gospel 
to our literature. They lifted reverently and 
tenderly the vail of the innermost heart- 
chamber, and showed us, that, in its worst 
estate, there remained a latent spark of the 
divine life—a seed, however small, of good. 
A grand lesson this, which the world had long 
needed, and which was received gladly by all 
noble, loving souls. 

To the ridicule that awaited him, to the 
scorn, the satire, the contempt of astonished 
eritices and contemporary authors, what a 
front of immovable and lofty calmness. Byron 
leveled at him those fearful weapons which 
had already caused the cleverest man in 
Britain to tremble. In hig letter to Bowles, 
who had vindicated Wordsworth (you see that 
in his time, as well as in Christ’s, the best 
man needed an apologist—a champion, even, ) 
Byron asks: ‘‘If Nature is more properly the 
subject of poetry than art, why is a ship ina 
high wind a more poetical object than a hog 
in a high wind ?—the hog is all nature—the 
ship all art.” 

Even the friend of his soul, Coleridge, whose 
nature answered to his in so much, advised a 
concession to the wounded dignity of the 
world. ‘Make your peddler a palmer or a 
pilgrim,” said he. As if high attributes were 
not the same in peddler or prince, peasant or 
peer. Had he done it, he had not been the 
Wordsworth whom we reverence: his place 
had remained for another to fill. 

So, we have the advent here among the 
lakes of northern England, of the distinguish- 
ing school of this epoch—a school which 
neither the blaze and flash of wit nor the growl 
of ill temper could intimidate. From this 
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period we may trace the enlargement of pur- 
pose in literature—juster recognition, nobler 
aims, and a consequent powerful tendency 
toward freedom. Standards become less ar- 
bitrary, and character more positive. Charity 
is broader and usage less tyrannical. 

In the rapid growth and development of 
this school, we have a striking illustration of 
the universal law, that the more nearly and 
broadly a movement or discovery is related to 
the welfare of man, the more rapidly and cer- 
tainly it progresses. Look at the train that 
follows Wordsworth—men of science and let- 
ters. The Combes, and other phrenologists, 
in their works, laying a substantial foundation 
of instruction in the nature and rights of man, 
for the glorious superstructure which so many 
have contributed and are yet contributing to 
rear: Dickens, Jerrold, Miss Bronté, Tenny- 
son, Sterling, Miss Barrett, and a host of others 
whom time will not permit me to name. 
These are the people who recognize the true 
needs of the soul, and labor loyally to supply 
them. 

Pause with me here to examine, amid this 
array of the Powers and Hopes of our age, 
one more that is chief among them—one that 
can be but very inadequately named in this 
crowded hour, but which beams upon our 
glorious front, purely and strongly as Venus 
on the deepling brow of the starlit evening. 

I mean the inauguration of Woman. She 
has come in with the school of writers to 
which I have just referred. In those which 
preceded it there was no recognition of the 
sex as a moral or intellectual power. Com- 
pare, if you please, in illustration of this 
statement, Fielding and Smollett, nay, even 
Goldsmith and Scott, the Porters and Miss 
Edgeworth, with what is claimed for and 
exemplified of womanhood, by Miss Bronté, 
Mrs. Browning, Miss Martineau, Miss Fuller, 
and others, and claimed so successfully that 
the world grants all they ask. The ideal 
woman of old romance was one who should 
have great personal beauty—there was no 
power without this—and who should resist 
personal ruin not so much from any real 
integrity or high-toned self-respect as trom 
devotion to some other man than the enemy 
of her peace. 

The Rebecca of Scott seems to have been a 
fragment of revelation to him—a genuine dia- 
mond of the finest water among the very good 
paste jewels with which his books are set, 
Rebecca, Jeanie Deans, and Ellen Douglas, 


one finds, on the whole, to make a pretty 
complete woman. Perhaps we should expect 
no higher conception from a man who enjoyed 


so limited a personal knowledge of what was ~ 


grand and noble in the womanly nature. It 
is not easy to estimate what the world has 
lost by the tameness and lack of genuine 
spirit and character in the females of Abbotts- 
ford. But everything in its time. Let us be 
content when great good comes to us, and 
take it thankfully, not pining that it did not 
come earlier. Scott rescued women trom the 
animal life to which they had before been 
consigned. He plots no seductions of beauti- 
ful females by elegant or titled men, who are 
so presented to the reader as almost or quite 
to enlist his sympathy with their diabolical 
purposes. 

On the contrary, he exhibits his noblest 
woman in a position of this sort, and that of 
the most difficult too, as bearing herself with 
a steel-like courage that makes one’s blood 
quicken in reading this passage, which I 
scarcely know the equal of in all our literature. 
And she repulses the mean approaches of 
degradation, because it is degradation, and 


therefore abhorred of her high soul—not for — 


any weaker or less Godlike reason. Honor to 
the character and honor to him who conceived: 
and expressed it to us. 


From writing, as that expression of thought 
and ieeling which pervades and educates the 
masses, let us pass for a moment to Art, 
which pertorms the higher and more exclusive 
service to the tew. 

No question is oftener asked by the common 
American mind, than that which demands the 
uses of art. A picture on the walls—what is 
it? It will not teed nor clothe nor lodge me. 
Why should I buy and place it there? For 
nothing, surely, if your soul has no pleasure 
init. If that is not fed by it, put it away as 
an idle and worthless possession. Ifit igs not 
so related to your nature as ever to kindle it 
into a joy which flows from nothing else, 
there is a fault in it or you. Hither it is 
worthless or you are afflicted with that spirit- 
ual blindness, which, seeing, sees not—as 
Carlyle says of Newton and his dog Diamond, 
that they both looked at the universe with 
equally perfect eyes—yet what a different 
universe to each ! 

I have said that art performs a higher and 
more exclusive service to humanity than lite- 
rature. I believe there will not always be so 
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wide a difference between the functions of 
these two great outgrowths of the mind and 
soul. When all else unites in a harmonious 
movement toward man’s elevation, we expect 
to see the divinest power in him join in the 
good work, and thus, with the character 
claimed for the age, we ought to find art pre- 
paring to speak truly to the universal soul, 
and the soul receiving preparation to hear 
heediully its teachings. This is now the work 
of the world’s greatest living man—Ruskin. 

We speak his name with reverence. We 
approach his books with delight. We dwell 
upon his pages with rapture. Since Shaks- 
peare, never has a soul been endowed with 
such insight—and to this quality of the poet 
are added in him love and aspiration for man, 
the warmest and noblest. 

Ruskin has the true faith of the great teach- 
er. He does not ask, Will you believe this or 
that ?—will the time receive him? He an- 
nounces his truth without presumption, with- 
out hesitation. There is in his thought, that 
quality that penetrates to the very center of 
your spiritual life. He brings art side by side 
with human nature, and you see in what sweet 
and beautiful coincidence kingdoms before so 
far separated unite. He shows us true art 
lying away heavenward irom us, and the glory 
of life as completest when the gifted religious 
soul expresses itself, either in creations of art 
or reverentially enjoying what the divinest 
can embody in it. 

One delights in Ruskin—not so much for 
the sweet felicity of his style, nor the exhaust- 
less richness of his imagery, which never 
suggests an idea too much—not for his out- 
spoken courage, that never assumes the 
remotest resemblance to vaunting—nor for 
his heavenly meekness of spirit—nor his un- 
consciousness of himseli, which is as refresh- 
ing as a child’s—but for the earnestness with 
which he appeals for the redemption of man 
from low conditions; for that broad and sol- 
emn love with which he stands clothed berore 
us, a8 with a radiance from the golden clouds 
ofthe sunset sky. His books are the truest 
expression vouchsafed us yet of the spirit of 
our age. They rise higher in their sugges- 
tions, and clothe life with grander possibili- 
ties, than we see elsewhere—not so much by 
showing us, in words, what these are, as by 
making us feel what truth and glory might be 
in us—what beauty might surround us and so 

enrich our nature by its reflection upon the 
ai, 
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Men at an early date were so well aware of 
the dangers of allowing the possessors of 
money to lend at an extravagant rate, that 
they sought by law to fix the legal interest at 
an amount sufficient to compensate the lend- 
er, without injury to the borrower. 

In all countries where the division of wealth 
has been very unequal, those who possess the 
best opportunities, or, by violence or law, 
have acquired the largest amount of accumu- 
lated property, have sought to increase their 
acquisitions without reference to the distress 
of the more unfortunate, or to the national 
consequences which result from the continu- 
ance of such distress. 

If a million of men own small farms, and a 
thousand men own accumulated property in 
the shape of money to lend, and are not 
restrained as to the amount of interest they 
may demand, it is clear that the competition 
among the million of borrowers—who must 
have means to carry on their labors, and meet 
the wants, accidents, and contingencies of 
industrial operations—will entice the lender to 
ask exorbitant interest; and that this interest, 
taking into consideration the accidents inci- 
dent to the cultivation of the soil, will lead 
inevitably to the ruin of the borrowers. In 
other words, the land will be gradually 
absorbed by the lenders, to be let out by 
them to tenants at will. In this manner, also, 
nations will become enslaved to a kind of 
aristocracy. : 

If the houses and lots of a city belonged to 
one proprietor, or to the municipal authorities, 
and the rents for the same amounted to ten 
per cent. on the cost, it is evident that in ten 
years each tenant will have purchased the prop- 
erty he occupies, and yet this property will not 
be his! In other words, he will have paid an 
unfair price for the accommodation; unfair, 
because the profits of the labor of the many, 
going thus easily, and without sufficient 
equivalent, into the pockets of those who do 
not labor for it, causes, at the end of not 
many years, so heavy a drain upon industry, 
that ruin, bankruptcy, and panic, inevitably 
ensue. 

Every one is bound to live by his own 
labor, and not by the labor of others. Hence 
a man who lives by his own labor need not 
require to impose so heavy a rent or interest 
upon his property or money lent, as shall 
impoverish and distress his fellow man, and 
eventually ruin his country. A. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1865. 


We welcome to our columns this month a 
new contributor, whose initial ‘‘Story ” forms 
an appropriate ‘‘Scripture” for an opening 
lesson to the new year. We expect to present 
to our readers, from the pen of the author of 
‘Timid Tom and Old Gurdy,” some oi the 
more significant results of his critical study of 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s Religious Beliets 
and Opinions. Mr. Towne promises ‘‘to 
demonstrate beyond the possibility of a doubt 
the thorough radicalism of Mr. Beecher’s most 
inspired utterances.” And he further remarks 
that ‘‘the conflict in Mr. Beecher’s new belief 
with old opinion is truly startling, and espe- 
cially so when it is seen that this conflict 
invariably ends in the overthrow of the tradi- 
tional notions which he still retains the credit 
of meaning to teach.” 


The promised contribution from Dr. R. T. 
Hallock is necessarily crowded out this month. 
We shall publish in our next a report of an 
address by Dr. H., upon ‘‘An American 
Church the Complement of the Américan 
State.” 


The detailed statement of the organization 
of the Moral Police Fraternity will interest 
all friends of practical reform. This new 
benevolent enterprise promises to form an 
important agency in the work of human 
enlightenment and elevation. Its efiective 
power must, however, greatly depend upon 
the supply of means afforded by those able 
and willing to do good. For a fair trial of the 
measures proposed, it is to be hoped that a 


fund will soon be raised to amply endow the 
‘Moral Policemen.” 


The President’s Message. 
We place on record with profound satisfac- 


tion the concluding portion of the President's 
Message to the new Congress: 


“I repeat the declaration made a year ago, 
that while [remain in my present position I 
shall not atiempt to retract or modify the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Nor shalt I 
return to slavery any person who is free by 
the terms of that Proclamation, or by any of 
the acts of Congress. 


“Tf the people should, by whatever mode 
or means, make it an executive duty to re- 
enslave such persons, another, and not I, 
must be their instrument to perform tt. 

‘In stating a single condition of peace,iI 
mean simply to say that the war will cease on 


the part of the government whenever it shall - 


have ceased on the part of those who began it.. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


Bessie Grey. 


Written for her first Christmas.. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


She’s a bonny, bonny baby, 
Is our bonny BEssiz GREY, 
With her fist as full of dimples 
As a rivulet at play, 
And her pure eyes softly azure 
As the tender eyes of May 
When her sister June has kissed her 
And she turns to go away. 


Wordless lover! well she loves us, 
Well we love our Bessie Grey! 
Surely this is made for kisses— 
This sweet mouth whose lips betray 
Their twin pearls to langh out sweetly 
When a love-glance shoots this way; 
Plump and white lie her arms tightly 
On the warm breast where they may. 


She has made a little language 
For her glee, has Bessie Grey; 
Brooks that tinkle in the dingle 
Sing it in their roundelay; 
“Thrush and linnet warble in it 
Just before the break of day, 
And the sylphides of the zephyr 
Breathe it to the lily fay. 


Tn the morn a sweeter morning 

Is our bonny Bessie Grey, 

Oat of rosy slumber breaking 
To a yet more rosy waking, 

As a bud bursts on the spray! 
Laughing, springing, climbing, clinging, 
She’s the light, the life, and singing, 

Bird, and bud, and golden ray. 


Oh a blithesome, bonny baby, 
Is our darling Bessie Grey; 
Loving, winning, sweet beginning 
Of all sweetness, grave or gay; 
Fair and frolic, bringing blisses 
Fresh from Eden, wrapped in clay, 
Given us for a thousand kisses 
That make more the debt we pay. 


Leap and crow, thou baby angel, 
Bonny, laughing Bessie Grey ! 
Hand, and foot, and mouth, and blue eye, 
More than words thy gladness say; 
Mirth and sweetness give completeness 
To thy white soul’s dawning day: 
Angels bless thee, darling Bessie ! 
Now, to-morrow, and for aye. 


ae Sanctification by the Truth. 
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Sanctification by the Truth. 


A DISCOURSE, 
‘BY REV. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


The two things, ‘Sanctitication” and 
‘‘Prath,” ‘‘holiness” and ‘‘ideas,” ‘soul- 
health” and “knowledge,” are not often 
mentioned in the same breath, nor always on 
thesame day. The repudiation of holy thought 


_ ag an agent in the purification of the heart 


and in the ennobling of the spirit has always 
been a sad sign in the religious world. We 
hear it commonly said that Truth is cold, and 
hard, and forbidding: it addresses the dry 
understanding, the logical intellect, the bleak, 
impersonal, unfeeling reason; but it leaves 
the warm, genial, yearning, impulsive, pas- 
sionate heart of us all untouched: it takes for 
granted that we have nothing but brains— 
when, in fact, brains are the least part of us: 
it forgets that we have hearts—when the truth 
is that nearly all that most of us have is 
affection, or passion, which is the raw mate- 
rial of affection, and from which all our holi- 
est love must be fashioned. Truth, we are 
told, is light-civing, not life-giving: it illumi- 
nates, but does not warm: it enlightens, but 
does not bless. Sanctitication is-the being 
made holy. Now nothing makes holy but the 
spirit of holiness; and the spirit of holiness 
appeals at once to that part of us which is 
receptive of holiness—which is capable of 
becoming holy—and that part is the heart, 
with its personal and human loves; the 
conscience, with its moral convictions of duty 
and accountability; the soul, with its reli- 
gious sentiments, desires, and aspirations. 
The Holy Spirit addresses these, men say, not 
the understanding or the reason; and these 
it addresses in a way peculiarly its own, 
through fine, subtile, invisible influences, 
that are caught by the waiting spirit, by the 
imagination, by the fancy—that fall as the 
rain falls, or as the dew, or as the light from 
stars. They come silently, when we make no 
effort to get them—when our minds are in- 
active—when reason has fallen asleep and the 
intellect has abandoned its watch-tower. It 
is associated with special times, places, and 
occasions, to which thought does not belong, 
except it be that kind of impersonal thought 
which is called meditation. It comes to the 
worshiper in his church—to the suppliant in 
his closet—to the neophyte taking his vow— 
to the communicant eating the symbolical 


flesh and blood of the crucified —to the 
mourner dropping tears on the grave of the 
beloved—to the tempted wrestling with the 
evil one—to the weak trembling on the brink 
of turpitude—to the fallen writhing in the 
agony of shame and remorse—to the despair- 
ing who just hold out one hand, frantically 
clutching after an invisible hand in the air— 
to the sin-weary and the sin-sick it comes 
with its stimulus and its cure. To the multi- 
tude that can only feel, and whose feeling has 
become tender and sore by the bruises and 
the humiliations of life—to these the sanctify- 
ing Spirit comes. Not to the intellectual, who 
are the few, nor to the rational, who are the 
fewer still, nor to the spiritual, who are the 
fewest of all. If men and women were sanc- 
tified by Truth, the number of the sanctified 
would be small indeed. , 

Now I have no disposition to deny, or to 
undervalue in the least, the reality, the efiica- 
cy, or the beauty of these mysterious opera- 
tions of God on the sentimental and moral 
nature of man. At another time, and with 
another purpose, I could speak of them, I 
hope, with all the tenderness they deserve. 
But here I am to say that in all that I or 
another might have to speak on a theme so 
delightful and so rich, so it were honestly and 
intelligently spoken, there would be nothing 
to conflict with the sentiment expressed by 
Jesus when he prayed that men might be 
sanctified through the Truth ; for, however much 
and however true the sanctification that 
comes in that indirect and impalpable way, it 
may still remain clear and indisputable that 
the highest, the noblest, the most complete 
sanctification, comes in this way. 

The gospel of John has been called the 
spiritual cospel—the gospel of the soul—the 
gospel of love. It is the gospel which the 
devotees and the seers and the mystics cher- 
ish, for its fullness of experience in the inner 
life of the soul; and yet the word Truth, in its 
high sense, occurs ottener in this gospel than 
in all the other three: ‘‘We have seen his 
countenance full of grace and truth;” ‘Grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ;” ‘‘ The druth 
shall make you free;” ‘If I say the éruéh, why 
do ye not believe?” ‘‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life;” ‘The spirit of éwh shall guide 
you into all érwth;” ‘Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice.” The writer of this 
gospel, wishing to give the most exalted title 
to Christ, can find none so suitable, none so 
expressive of dignity, and power, and benig- 
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nity, as the ‘“Word”—the divine Word— 
which was trom the beginning. Verily, then, 
Truth must be something far richer and deep- 
er than most people suspect, if the Christ him- 
self is it, and if the Spirit that only comes 
when the Christ is ascended and the Father 
and the Son united work together, comes to 
bring it in larger and larger measure. 

We talk of symbols; but the fact is, that 
the finest of all symbols, the most beautiful, 
the most expressive, the most winning, and 
the most enduring, isa Truth. It is the sym- 
bol of symbols, wherein the Infinite Spirit 
finds its perfect crystallization. 

We talk of sacraments. Why, my friends, 
the most solemn of all sacraments, the richest 
in efficacy, is a Truth. Men may go to it 
ages after ages, and it never wears out: it is 
a universal sacrament, belonging to all re- 
ligions, and available for all mankind: beyond 
controversy holy and divine: a sacrament 
which even the infidel will accept, and which 
the atheist will not repudiate. 

We speak of the Holy Spirit: the spirit of 
love and purity and tenderness. There is 
more holiness, there is more love and purity 
and tenderness in a truth than in any other 
form of expression whatever. Truth is simply 
the embodiment of love. Truth is the form of 
spirit: it is the intelligible and articulate 
utterance of the Eternal. There is more of 
the healing, quickening, comiorting, bracing 
life of Deity, condensed in the simplest of pure 
Truths, than in all the altar forms ot Chris- 
tendom; yes, than in sun and moon and the 
myriad constellations. God puts more of 
himself into a Truth than into any material 
form—more than into anything but a Lire; 
and the best name for this life, as we have 
seen, is ‘‘the Word”—the vehicle of Thought. 
Of whatever kind the truth may be, it has in 
it the life of Nature, of Man, of Divinity. Am 
I speaking rashly? Think. Truths in physi- 
cal science, truths in chemistry, botany, geol- 
ogy, are inspired by the facts that lie at the 
foundations of those great sciences. They 
rest on the fiat of the Eternal. They seem 
dry enough and barren enough when stated in 
their technical or mathematical form: we 
wonder that people can take an interest in 
them; and yet, whosoever apprehends these 
truths is at once enchanted by the beauty they 
call up. Through them he sces the mysteri- 
ous order of the universe—the marshaling of 
planets and atoms at the bidding of law; the 
solemn movement of the ordaining forces; 


the swift falling into line of the star and the | 
earth-dust; the regular march of causes and 
effects from the center to the circumference of 
the globe; and beyond that again to the out- 
most confines of the solar system. As the 
scientific musician reads the dotted manu- 
script of a sonata, and as his eye wanders 
over the page covered with mystical signs, 
hears the harmonies rolling through his mind, 
though not a note is struck, so in these little 
formularies, expressed in figures, or algebraic 
signs, or the hieroglyphics of the laboratory, 
there is the music of the spheres. Hence the 
wonderful fascination of these studies, to those 
who are addicted to them. They feed the 
imagination on visions of sublimity, and make 
familiar the very presence of the Creator, to 
whom, though often unresponded to by the 
infatuated student, they lift a lofty and un- 
ceasing psalm. 

Or take any Truth in the order of morals— 
the Golden Rule, for instance: ‘‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” We call it a 
piece of instruction: we give it the chilling 
and formal name of PRECEPT; and precepts 
never save. But underneath that cold moral 
exterior, what life pulses and human hearts 
there are! Hach one of those words is alive 
with the compressed vitality of generations; 
it is crowded with experience; it tells a long 
story of the struggles men have had to adjust 
themselves comfortably to their condition, 
the agonies they have had in their efforts to 
learn how to live. Before that simple precept 
could be fashioned in words, what horrors 
there were of anarchy, revolution, despotism, 
slavery, war! What experiments in blood- 
shed, what discipline under every kind of 
rule and in every phase of existence! As we 
take the short phrase of the New Testament 
into our minds, and press it close to our 
mind’s ear, we hear in it—as in the shell we 
hear the murmurs of the distant sea—we hear 
in it the shout and groan from innumerable 
battle-fields; the whispered oaths of patriots; 
the sighs of prisoners in their dungeons; the 
outcast’s weeping; the slave’s complaint; the 
wail of crushed masses; the hoarse roar of 
tyranny and the reformer’s watch-cry. It 
suggests to us the heart-break of nations; 
but it suggests also the unity of nations: it 
tells of order, fraternity, peace, and good 
will: it calls up charming visions of people 
bound to each other by ties of interest, and 
striving together for the establishment of use- 
ful sciences and adorning arts; we listen to it 
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and it tells us of a new social state—a new 
humanity—a new earth: it sings of hope and 
love till our hearts overflow with human feel- 
ing, and our very souls faint with longing for 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Or take again any spiritual truth with 
which we are perfectly familiar: the immor- 
tality of the spiritual portion of us: the immor- 
tality of our best affections and purposes—a 
very common-place truth, which means little 
or nothing to the majority of men. But how 
far from technical, or barren, or formal it is! 
It comes to us out of terrible furnaces of 
affliction; it is the drop of pure gold left in 
the crucible of the seeker after the philoso- 
pher’s stone; the bright residuum of the fear 
and the doubt and the anxiety and the sorrow 
that have been melted down there. It is but 
a Truth—but it is a truth made up of prayers, 
and longings, and great cries from the deeps. 
Does it speak to the understanding? Cer- 
tainly; but hardly does it stop to be let in by 
the understanding before it plunges into the 
heart, and makes its way with hurried steps 
to the upper chambers of the soul. You can- 
not touch it without a thrill; for the electric 
current of being which sets from this life to 
the other accepts this truth as its great medi- 
um; and as we hold it in our hands we feel 
ourselves to be in communication with those 
who watch and weep below, and with those 
who glory and sing above. 

I mean to say this: that a Truth is a shrine 
built by the Holy Spirit, and placed by the 
wayside of existence. Its outside may be of 
coarse plaster, mere stone or rough boards: 
but within is the Madonna, or the Christ, or 
the mystic symbol of the Father of all. But 
here it is necessary to make a very important 
distinction, in order that I may not be wholly 
misunderstood. When I speak thus of Truths 
I speak of Truths, not of doctrines; and when 
I speak of the sanctifying power of Truths, I 
speak not of the sanctitying power of doc- 
trines. Between doctrines and truths there is 
a vast and fundamental distinction. There 
are many doctrines that are not truths; there 
are very many truths that are not doctrines. 
Indeed, in a strict sense, no doctrine, as such, 
can be a perfect truth; and no truth, as such, 
can he made to stand as a doctrine. Let me 
explain: 

I, A doctrine diflers from a truth in the 
Source whence it is derived. A Truth comes 
trom nature, from life, from outward orinward 
experience. It begins where actual fact be- 


gins, and its home is where the actual facts 
are. If they are in the heavens, the earth, 
the waters under the earth, there in those 
deeps above or beneath is the Truth’s cra- 
dle. If they are within the consciousness 
of man, to the consciousness of man it traces 
its descent. Old it must always be, however 
new to our discovery; for these facts are old 
as the universe. New it must always be to 
us, however old in God’s arrangement; be- 
cause new facts in support of it are continual- 
ly transpiring. But whether old or new, 
Nature is its cradle and its dwelling-place. 
Not so with a doctrine. This comes not 
from nature or from lite: it comes from man or 
from book—from some special man or irom 
some particular book; and whence the book 
or the man have it no one can tell. The 
Catholic doctrine has its source in tradition 
and in the councils of the Church: it is looked 
for nowhere else: it is traced no further back: 
if it is found there it is enough. It.has its 
cradle in the apostolic age, its birth in the 
writings of the early Fathers. The Protestant 
doctrine dates its birth to the writings of Cal- 
vin, Luther, Zwingle, who say they had it 
from the Scriptures. Further back than that. 
it does not go: it cares tor no other Serip- 
tures, though there be others: it cares only 
for its own interpretation of Scripture, though 
there may be other interpretations manifold. 
The Swedenborgian doctrine traces its descent 
to Swedenborg: the Unitarian doctrine traces 
its descent to Socinus, Dr. Channing, the 
Wares. Doctrines, that is to say, are partisan 
opinions; shibboleths of a sect; war-cries of 
a denomination; half-truths, guesses, dicta of 
a school. There is not a doctrine of Christen- 
dom, that, as held by its advocates, refers to 
any large induction of facts for its support, or 
rests on any extensive observation or experi- 
ence. It may be able to refer to such induction ; 
it may be justified by such observation or expe- 
rience, but as a doctrine it dates back to some 
poor tradition, and refers its origin to some 
artificial source. Even such @ crowning doc- 
trine as the being and existence of God is 
taken up on the testimony of an old Hebrew 
revelation, which no one must inquire into, 
instead of the grand testimony of Nature, 
which is open to all. And the doctrine—no 
less supreme—of the soul’s immortality, in- 
stead of being legitimated by the abundant 
witness of the human consciousness and aspi- 
ration, is coldly and arbitrarily, nay, almost 
defiantly planted on the stone that was rolled 
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away from Jesus’ sepulcher two thousand 
years azo. By this token it is a dogma, not 
a truth. No truth would condescend to accept 

such origin: no dogma would perceive the 
dignity of a nobler one. Thus, however 
grand a doctrine may be, it is belittled and 
falsified by the origin it is ascribed to. Party 
passion, prejudice, and superstition attach to 
it and degrade it. The glory of it is claimed 
by pigmies: it is insulted by the patronage of 
mean minds: it is humiliated by being over- 
looked by sectarian overseers: it becomes 
wan and lean in the ill-ventilated chambers of 
the denominations, till its royal bearing and 
air are lost, and it looks like a poor drudge or 
miserable colporteur doing the missionary 
work of a clique. The people like a king that 
is of kingly line; and as the Jews demanded 
that their Christ should be the son of David, 
so we demand that Truth shall be fathered by 
the Spirit of Truth. 

Ii. Again: a truth differs from a dogma in 
the authority to which it makes appeal. The 
truth appeals only to the evidence it can show 
for itself, or to the intrinsic beauty of its cha- 
racter. It claims to be received on the ground 
that it is true; that it corresponds with ever- 
lasting and universal facts; that it stands 
approved on the principles ofreagon, and has 
something answering to it in the constitution 
of things. It is a piece of the structure 
of the globe; it is a chip from the block 
of human nature. You know it because it 
fits into its place — makes up for defect— 
meets a want. It is satisfied that you should 
know it thus. Indeed, it will not have you know 
it otherwise. It is an impertinence to put 
a Truth into authority by a showing of learned 
hands. That two and two are jour is not 
true because the arithmetics say so: the 
arithmetics say so because it is true. 

Of no doctrine, as such, can anything like 
this be said. That is true because arithmetic 
says so. A doctrine, being the half-truth, 
perhaps the error, of a scuoon, rests on the 
authority of the school, and looks no further, 
It never claims to be received on its intrinsic 
merits, nor relies for the weight it carries on 
its essential value. It claims to be accepted, 
in spite of immense rational difficulties, simply 
on the dogmatic assertion of some person or 
class of persons who have set it up as a point 
for some purpose of their own to be defended. 
The Catholic rests his belief on the conclusions 
reached and decided by the Council of Trent, 
setting aside entirely the consideration whe- 


‘That is the question. 


ther the doctrines are rational or not. The 
Calvinist grounds his belief on the Bible as 
interpreted by his party. The Unitarian re- 
fers, in proof of his faith, to the Bible as 
interpreted by Ais party. The Universalist 
thinks he has carried his point when he has 
shown that the Bible, under /és interpretation, 
bears out hig view. Other considerations—of 
reasonableness, attractiveness, serviceable- 
ness—may come in, but they come in as 
incidental; they are not leading considera- 
tions. Are these beliefs the approved belicis 
of the party? Are they the regular platform? 
If they are, no effort 
will be spared to make it appear that they 
are reasonable, attractive, serviceable, ele- 
vating, consoling, strengthening to the will, 
quickening to the soul. If they are not, no 
effort will be spared to make it appear that 
they are unreasonable, useless, harsh, de- 
pressing, weakening, and soul-destroying. 
Doctrines are usually received blindly, by the 
masses, as the established credence of their 
Church or their sect. They who do not 
accept them blindly are tempted to do worse: 
they are tempted to hide their defects, to coy- 
er over their inconsistencies, and to defend 
them by arguments that are not admissible at 
the bar of Truth. 

Il, And this brings me to the third radical 
distinction between a Truth and a doctrine. Tt 
lies in the spirit in which they are held. The 
doctrine, being a partisan opinion, is held 
always in a partisan spirit; and the partisan 
Spirit is narrow, harsh, dictatorial, over- 
bearing, oppressive. The most admirable 
and sublime belicts, when advocated as doc- 
trines, become associated with a temper that 
is calculated only to make ‘‘infidels.” They 
are hurled about as weapons of offense—they 
are pressed at the point of the sword. .Oh if 
the churches and the sects could but count the ~ 
people whom they have driven into unbelief 
by the mere animal passion with which they 
have pleaded their grandest belieis! It is 
dogmatism which Douglas Jerrold called 
‘‘puppyism full grown’”—it is the sectarian,’ 
the denominational temper, that has created 
the Voltaires and the Shelleys, the Paines and 
the Holyoakes. The sect defends its property 
with its life—its dogma is its property. If 
shown to be defective, the sect is lest: if 
shown not to be exclusively its own, the de- 
nomination has no longer a title to exist. 
It seems sometimes as if no doctrine, as doc- 
trine, could be held in a simple, large, gener- 
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ous, trustiul, truth-loving spirit. The moment 


it is so held it ceases to become a doctrine, 
and becomes-a Truth, and the dogmatists 
reject it. Thus Fenelon was held to be un- 
sound in the faith because no partisan. Thus 
Parker, because no partisan, was pronounced 
unsound in the faith. 

~No Truth is ever held in this narrow, exclu- 
Sive temper. There are schools in science, as 
there are sects in religion, and the intolerance 
is as deep and stubborn in these schools as it 
is in the sects; but it is seen at once that in 
these schools the truth is not held as truth, 
but simply as doctrine—as the creed of the 
school. The instant a man sees a truth as a 
truth, he belongs to no school: he leaves the 
party: he abandons the clique: he becomes 
simple, ingenuous, calm: he has no disposi- 
tion to quarrel any more: he is not angry 
that all men do not believe precisely as he 
does: he does not act like one who has a 
personal reputation at stake, or who trembles 
for the cause of his denomination. This is no 
private or class matter of his: he loves it: he 
lives in it: he teaches it earnestly and on all 
occasions: he affirms it with all his power of 
affirmation; but no personal passion enters 
into his affirmation: he is beyond personali- 
ties—his own or other men’s: he is so taken 
up by the grandeur and loveliness of his truth, 
thai he forgets himself in it entirely, and suf- 
fers its glory to eclipse his prejudices as 
“morning drinks the morning star.” His 
enthusiasm, his kindliness, his patience, his 
faith, his pure and gentle tolerance, are signs 
that he has found a Truth and left a dogma. 

For this reason it is that men are sanctified 
by TruTH, and not by doctrine, even though 
the doctrine de a truth; for as doctrine it is 
not truth put forth in the spirit of truth, but 
truth pat forth in the spirit of error—for the 
partisan spirit zs the spirit of error. A 
doctrine is an arrested truth. But Truth 
cannot be arrested: the moment it is it ceases 
to be truth. The Spirit shall guide you into 
more truth, said Jesus unto his disciples, after 
he had given them all the truth he had. 

But, some will ask, if the doctrine, though 
but an exceedingly narrow and impertect 
truth, be received as truth by the believer—be 
received simply and simply held—may it not, 
though only a doctrine—and perhaps a poor, 
detective, and narrow one—sanctify that be- 
liever? To such a question I should reply: 
Trath and Truth alone, Trath held as Truth, 
and in the spirit of Truth—that alone sancti- 


fies wholly—that. alone sanctifies the man. 
Truth indeed is such a_vital and quickening 
thing, that a little atom of it in a mass of salt 
and bitter error will communicate a virtue to ie 
the simple soul that absorbs it; and that vir- 
tue is saving virtue. Ifthe doctrine contains 
no truth, ifit is an error, or worse than that, 
a superstition or a falsehood, the more ear- 
nestiy and devoutly it is believed in the more 
it will brutify and demonize the man. But 
no doctrine, however true, received on tradi- 
tion, on dictation, on authority—as every 
docirine zs received—and not on grounds of 
reasoh — as every truth is received — can 
greatly expand the character or ennoble 
existence. The sanctity of the churchman is 
but a partial sanctity after all. The saintli- 
ness of the sectary is but a stunted and con- 
sumptive saintliness. It is the saintliness of 
the cloister or the conference meeting, not 
the saintliness of heaven. The Catholic dog- 
ma makes the Catholic saint—humble, patient, 
subdued, passionless, resigned in temper, 
wish, and will, capable of any amount of suf 
fering and seli-denial— the human nature 
reduced in him to the very lowest point of 
vitality. The Protestant dogma makes the 
Protestant saint—an austere, precise, arbi- 
trary person, with an enormous opinion of his 
individual worth; severe in his aspect, rigid 
in his walk, raising uncharitableness to the 
dignity of a virtue, holding limitation of the 
grace of God to be the very essence of piety, 
and measuring his trust in the Infinite by the 
extent of the circumference of hell. 

The Unitarian dogma makes the Unitarian 
saint—a gentleman of irreproachable manners 
and unexceptionable morals—the good neigh- 
bor, the kind friend, the worthy citizen, the 
staunch patriot, the sensible, moderate, con- 
servative, law-abiding, law-improving mem- 
ber of society. 

The Sanctification is as the Truth: the little 
truth makes the little saint: the pinched truth 
makes the pinched saint: the limp truth makes 
the limp saint. The truth in the doctrine may 
help alittle here and there; but the truth must 
be greater than the doctrine—nay, must expel 
from its presence every shadow and peeping 
chost of doctrine before it can sanctify. No 
craving of hunger, howsoever natural and heal- 
thy and voracious, will make the rations of the 
Libby prison as nourishing as the farmer's 
noble cheer of wheat bread and the flesh of 
mighty beeves to the smallest eater in his 
family. A truth-loving spirit may save itself 
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from famishing by eating the chaff of sectari- 
an dogmatics, but it cannot make itself full 
and vigorous thereon. 

It i8 Truru that sanctifies; and it sancti- 
~ fies by being not merely apprehended, but by 
being taken in—masticated, swallowed, di- 
gested and absorbed. People doubt the 
transforming and regenerating power of Truth, 
because they do not appropriate Truth. They 
dally with it, and amuse themselves with it: 
they do not use it. They admire the polish of 
its surface, but take no pains to get into its 
substance: beliefs are not faiths and credences 
are not convictions. It is even asked if there 
is any such thing as truth to be discovered. 
Where shall we find truth? Where shall we 
go to seek it? Ah! such a question could 
not be asked by any person who had ever 
apprehended the nature of a truth—who had 
ever penetrated beneath the crust of dogma 
and tradition, and reached that heart of love, 
which is the core of all truth. Is there such 
a thing as Truth! Why, it is the only thing 
there is, I had almost said. We are steeped 
in Truth to our very lips. We breathe it every 
instant; and like the breath that feeds our 
lungs, we never think of it, because it never 
stops. Where is Truth! Why, it is every- 
where. Where shall we go to seek it! Stop 
where we are this moment. How shall we 
get atit! Take pains to get at it. Take the 
first truth that comes to hand, and dig into it 
till you reach its center; and though it were 
no bigger than a nut, you shall find God in 
the heart of it. 

One great trouble with us is that we have 
too many truths: truth is common and cheap, 
and we pass it through our hands, expecting 
something better than truth to come along. 
Henry Heine has a story of a French abbé 
who was his tutor. He wanted to make his 
pupil say that the French for the German 
glaube (faith) was ‘‘religion.” ‘Six times 
he asked me the question: Henry, what is 
faith in French? Six times, with a greater 
burst of tears each time, I answered, it is 
le credit, credit. At the seventh time, his 
face purple with rage, the infuriated question- 
er cried out, ‘It is da religion!’ a rain of 
cuffs helping to beat the definition in.” So 
with us: Zrzéh means doctrine, and ever and 
ever mere doctrine—the empty shell of a sect, 
in which no one looks for a kernel, and which 
each one flings away in disgust. 

Yet what sanctitying power there is in a 
single truth! Theodore Parker used to say 


that without the idea of a perfect God the 
world would be a desolation, existence a riddle, 
life a cheat. It was only a THOUGHT—sSuch a 
thought as all may have; but it was taken up 
and absorbed by all his vast comprehensive 
faculties; it mingled with his heart’s blood; 
it formed the texture of his nerves; it assimi- 
lated with the substance of his heart and 
spirit; and as he thus devoured it, he devour- 
ed with it the mystery of God’s love that it 
contained—the grace and sweetness of God’s 
presence that were in it—the human prayer 
and striving through which it had been 
reached; the human gratitude and blessing 
with which it had been welcomed; the human 
peace and comfort it had bestowed. The har- 
mony of the universe rung through his mind 
as he entertained it. He saw in it the trailing 
garments of the Lord as he swept along the 
chambers of history, and heard the answering 
voices of hope and promise as they were 
exchanged by the going and the coming gen- 
erations. That truth made the skies drop 
down peace and the earth blossom with 
righteousness. It filled the air with angels, 
and made the flaming fires ministers. It put 
a rock beneath his feet and a canopy over his. 
head—a sword of perfect temper in his hand 
—and in his heart an inextinguishable trust 
—inextinguishable even by the wind of ha- 
tred—inextinguishable even by the damps of 
death. 

You tell me that Mr. Parker had a wonder- 
ful power of apprehending truth. So he had. 
What to him was a living coal to you might 
be a dry stick. But by diligently rubbing 
dry sticks together, benighted travelers in a ~ 
wilderness will elicit a spark: the spark kin- 
dles the flame and they are saved from freez- 
ing. So take any real truth—social, moral, 
spiritual, religious—rub it long and patiently 
against the mind, in all leisure moments: at 
the toilet; walking in the streets; sitting 
alone; conversing; in intervals of business. 
Warm it in the heart; weld it on the anvil of 
conscience; ponder on it, pray on it, work at 
it, till you have quite assimilated it to your 
substance, and it will be to you a sacrament 
in bread and wine: it will be communion in 
the flesh and blood of the crucified. 

Jeremy Taylor, in his description of the 
coming on of day, tells more beautitully than 
I can how by degrees this transforming glory 
comes into the being: ‘‘As when the sun, 
approaching towards the gates of the morn- 
ing, he first opens a little eye of heaven, and 
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sends away the spirits of darkness, and gives 
light to a cock, and calls up the lark to mat- 
ins, and by-and-by gilds the fringes of a cloud 
and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out 
his golden horns like those which decked the 
brow of Moses when he was forced to wear a 
vail because himself had seen the face of 
God; and still, while a man tells the story, 
the sun gets up higher, till he shows a fair 
face and a full light; and then he shines one 
whole day under a cloud often, and sometimes 
weeping great and little showers.” So is the 
coming of Truth to the sanctification of a man 
—in cheerfulness, purity, patience, and trust: 
the first cold glimmer ushering in the warm 
and teeming noon. 

Our liberal form of Liberal Christianity has 
“sometimes been assailed because, discarding 
symbols, sacraments, and emblems, it presents 
to men nothing but truths. Nothing but truths! 
Nothing but ideas! Nothing but thoughts! 
Nothing but the Word! Nothing but that 
which the Christ declared—and the only thing 
he declared—would sanctify. 

It surely is not a common accusation against 
churches or sects, that they teach nothing but 
truths! and to my mind the accusation drops 
its tone of fault-finding, and becomes the 
loftiest and fairest praise. A body with one 
truth and only one—held as a truth and lived 
as a truth—has a future before it grander than 
the future of any sect. 

Nothing but truth! Why, doctrine has done 
all that has been done hitherto! Doctrine 
has built the altar; doctrine has carved the 
font; doctrine has shaped and fenced in the 
communion-table; doctrine has fashioned the 
robes, and appointed the cerenionies, and cut 
the emblems. The stability, the magnificence, 
the pomp, the glory, the beauty—doctrine is 
at the basis of it all. Some narrow, half- 
truth, perhaps; some tradition, some super- 
stition, possibly. Now if doctrine could do 
all this—if doctrine could establish churches 
like the Catholic, and found sects like the 
Protestant—if doctrine could erect institutions 
to last for centuries—what might not Truth 
do in time? Why, it might make the universe 
a cathedral — the workshop an altar — the 
daily meal a communion—life’s opportunity 
and privilege the holy water, that holds the 
mystery of the Transubstantiation. 

He who can give the people a Truth, gives 
them all they need. If they take it, they will 
ask nothing more: they have received the 
consecrated elements in full communion: 


they haye heard the choral chants tumble and 
roar overhead, among the vast arches and 
around the tall pillars: they have felt the very 
ground of existence tremble beneath them, as 
at the footstep of the invisible God: the 
have felt the coming of the Holy Spirit, like 
the fire or like the dove. 
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The first germ of the destiny of future gen- 
erations, the substance of our hopes and 
labors, finds its early development in child- 
hood. Infant life is comparable to a tender 
bud, which, every time it reappears, marks 
the commencement ofa new existence. 

Upon the parents depends the condition of 
a human being as a child. The family com- 
prises parents and children: it is the principal 
foundation upon which humanity and human 
institutions are based. 

Whoever desires to advance human happi- 
ness in a permanént manner must labor for 
and through the home circle and the family. 

That education may be elevated to its pro- 
per standard, it is necessary to cultivate the 
industrial tendencies and instincts of the 
family, thereby bringing them into intimate 
connection with the unfolding powers of 
childhood, and satistying the nature of the 
child. Edueation must radiate from a vital 
central truth. All active efiort should ema- 
nate from a fundamental thought as a basis. 

The tendency of our time is toward self- 
culture; independent thought and action; a 
consciousness of individuality; a knowledge 
of self; a comprehension of life in all its rela- 
tions to God, Humanity, and Nature; and to 
a wise use of this knowledge. The human 
spirit strives to become onE with the Divine 
Spirit. 

To meet the demands of our age, we must 
promote the physical and spiritual well-being 
of our children, by means of the method of 
education which we adopt. 

The careful observer of children will reeog- 
nize how important it is to encourage their 
natural attraction to occupation. 

The highest degree of childhood develop- 
ment is manifested in play; for therein is a 
child’s own interior nature brought into act- 
ivity; and humaa life, as well as life in Nature, 
is reflected therefrom. The ‘‘plays” of our 
age are not mere sport: a deep meaning is to 
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be found in their basis. Oftentimes the most 
unlooked-for characteristics will therein be 
displayed, and the child’s interior nature 
called forth. If a child is insulted in play, 
the heart-string of his future lite—his whole 
character—will thereafter bear the impress of 
it. The deep signilicance which lies in chil- 
dren’s plays is generally but little understood; 
they receive, therefore, but little attention. 
Adults find neither pleasure nor profit in 
playing with children: they regard the time 
as lost which is passed with them in play. 

To meet the natural demands of childhood, 
and also with thoughtful consideration for 
parents and educators, Froebel arranged all 
the plays and occupations which had at any 
previous time found place in the nursery, in a 
complete whole, jor educational purpose, 
which is as instructive as it is developing and 
elevating in its tendency, and which leads 
children gradually from the most simple to 
the more complex, as rapidly as their age 
and comprehension will admit. In other 
words, the total of these plays forms a con- 
nected whole, each explaining, completing, 
advancing the other. 

These observations are compiled from the 
published works of Frederick Froebel. Many 
of them are embodied in a German work 


entitled, ‘‘The Paradise of Childhood,” which | 


has been translated by the writer of these 
lines, for a Boston publishing house. They 
are presented here as introductory to a rec- 
ord of the daily occypations in a Kinder- 
Garten in West Newton, Mass. Accompanying 
the record will be found explanations and 
suggestions, which, it is hoped, may prove 
useful to mothers and teachers who desire to 
introduce the Kinder-Garten into their family 
or neighborhood. 

“‘When one becomes thoroughly convinced 
of the importance and excellence of an idea 
when we find how the practical application of 
this idea enriches our life with experience and 
wisdom, and it becomes to us a beaming 
truth that enlightens our path and assists us 
in the accomplishment of desired purposes, 
it is a natural consequence—and one too that 
will be easily understuod and sympathized 
with—that we should experience a desire to 
have this idea, or truth, known, appreciated, 
and realized, by others; that it may become 
the common property of humanity, and agsist 
others in their progressive march.” 

This is my position with rezard to Froe- 
bel’s system of education, aud more especially 


with his plays and industrial occupations for 
children under seven years of age. 

My whole life ag a mother, my relation to 
my own children, to childhood, and toward 
human life in general, have become so essen- 
tially enlightened and awakened to selt- 
activity, my spirit has been nourished with. 
such strengthening, as well as retreshing 
food, that I am able to bear joyful testimony 
‘that if this system of training is carried ont 
—with a clear comprehension of it—the 
effects upon child life will be most blissful and — 
progressive, in the family as well as in the 
Kinder-Garten.””* 

The Kinder-Garten already referred to, and 
of which I have charge, numbered twenty-five 
pupils, or “‘plants,” during the term which 
closed on the 21st of November. The average 
daily attendance was about twenty, two-thirds 
of whom were girls: the ages of the children 
range from four to eight years. They form 
a very interesting as well as an intelligent 
group, and are generally possessed of good 
natural organizations, and are well trained at 
their several homes. 

The time which we enjoy together in rooms 
appropriated for the Kinder-Garten is trom 9 
A. M. to 1 P. M. daily, except on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

The rooms are spacious and airy, warmed 
by a furnace, pleasantly located, with garden 
and walks around the building. The smaller 
room of the-two is used for conversational 
exercises and object lessons, and the larger 
one is appropriated for plays, music, march- 
ing, and industrialoccupations. The grounds 
around the building are supplied with suitable 
apparatus for the children to amuse them- 
selyes with voluntarily, during recess, and 
before and after school-hours, if they desire. 

The apparatus and utensils in use will be 
referred to under the respective heads to 
which they belong. 

The system pursued by me is such as I 
consider best adapted to the children who 
have come under my care. It is the result of 
a careful study of several volumes which have 
been written by experienced and faithful 
teachers in Germany, added to the practical 
experience I have made in the family and 


| Kinder-Garten. 


The following are the occupations, and the 
accompanying division of time, under the sys- 
tem now adopted: 
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- From9to930 A. M., daily, Conversations on 


the physical, moral, and spiritual nature of 
man, exemplified by stories and illustrated 
in various ways. 

9 30 to 9 50, Singing lesson. 

9 50 to 10, Marching with music; each child 
carrying a national flag. 

10 to 10 30, Object lesson, varied each day. 


_ 10 30 to 10 45, Recess. 


10 45 to 11 30, Monday, Weaving’ with sticks, 
Tuesday, Cutting and folding paper. Wed- 
nesday, Peas work; or forms made with 
sticks and peas. Thursday, Pricking figures 
upon paper. Friday, Modeling, 

11 30 to 11 45, daily, Movement games; or 
Kinder-garten plays. 

11 45 to 12, Monday and Thursday, Lesson on 
form. Tuesday and Friday, Lesson ~ on 
color. Wednesday, Study of verses. 

12 to 12 45, Monday and Thursday, Drawing and 
painting. Tuesday, Building with blocks or 
pieces of colored pasteboard. Wednesday, 
Printing letters and words on the Dblack- 
board. Friday, Building with triangular tab- 
lets. 

12 45 tol, daily, Marching with flags, accom- 
panied with music. 

This system is not in exact accordance with 
that laid down by Froebel, who adapted a 
series of plays for the different stages of 
growth and development of the child, com- 
mencing with the first year of life. These 
plays are in the form of ‘ cifts,” which are put 
up in boxes and numbered, ‘‘tirst sift,” ‘‘sec- 
ond gift,” ete. 

in this country it has been found expedient 
to make some changes in this system, in order 
to adapt it to the conditions that exist. When 
we gather together twenty-live or more chil- 
dren, we find them of various ages, and they 
have not been accustomed to this method or 
educating. Parents also desire that their 
children should learn something of spelling 
and,reading after the primer method. it has 
therefore been found practical to make the; 
change from the primary school to the Kinder- 

arten system transitional, rather than too 
suddenly. Reference will be made to this 
subject again, when we come to the sugzes- 
tions which follow upon an explanation ot 
the various plays and occupations. 

It will be observed that the first halthour 
in the Kinder-Garten, from 9 to 9 30 A. M., is 
devoted to conversations on the physical, 
moral, and spiritual nature of man. 

The morning hour is best adapted for these 
conversations, because, after the plays and 
industrial occupations are entered upon, the 
children become active, their nervous ener- 


gies are aroused, and their minds are in a 
less receptive condition. 

For the purpose of rendering the conversa~ 
tions as attractive as possible, the children 
are gathered into a semi-circular group in the 
smaller of the Kinder-Garten rooms, or they — 
are seated in rows on an elevated platform, 
one row a little higher up than the other. 
livery child is encouraged to speak out spon- 
taneously, and without restraint, his or her 
thoughts or questions on the topic that is 
before them. 

A few morning songs are taught to the 
children, one or more of which is sung daily, 
at the commencement of the conversational 
hour, without pianoforte accompaniment. To 
give an idea of the simplicity of their charac- 
ter, the first verse of one of the hymns is 
here introduced. It is translated from the 
German: 

“Our eyes behold the day once more 
In thankfulness, while we adore 
Our God for blessings from on high, 
As up we look towards the sky.” 

The subject of the conversation accords 
with whatever idea or truth it is intended to 
awaken during the talk, and it is preferred to 
make it known rather through a series of 
questions and responses than by explanations 
and positive teachings. 

Stories are the principal means by which 
this hali-hour is made interesting as well as 
valuable. A story enables one to enter sym- 
pathetically upon the condition of the child’s 
spirit. It furnishes an effectual method for 
nnaking clear to the youthful comprehension 
the close relation that exists between cause 
and effect; it serves to illustrate any instruc- 
tion that is desired to be given. If construct- 
ed in verse and rhyme, it may be made a val- 
uable means of leading the children to be 
moral, religious, kind, and amiable; but to 
produce this effect the stories must be as 
childlike and simple as possible, and there 
must be freedom from sectarian ideas, dog- 
matism, and theology. Even Bible stories 
should be related—like any moral tale—free 
from theological coloring. All stories told 
to children need to be clear, simple, compre- 
hensive, and pleasing: presented in natural 
colors, leading the child to an understanding 
of and love for the spiritual, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

Tlustrations from the human, animal, and 
vegetable kingdom; God’s various creations 
in Nature; the important occurrences of 
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every-day life; all furnish material and sub- 
jects which may be protitably connected with 
conversations and stories that are intended to 
answer to the child’s spiritual demands, until 
he shall be old enough to distinguish for him- 
self the difference between religion and the- 
ology. 

Unfortunately, it has been the custom to 
educate a child in sectarian views and church 
rituals before even one spark of true religion 
had been awakened in his soul; that which 
should spring from within, in order to take 
firm and lasting root, becomes a mere exter- 
nality. 

Love is the first legitimate food upon which 
religious thoughts should be fed; but before 
the child has commenced to have a beliet, he 
is in many cases misled, either through super- 
stition or prejudice, and thereby he is deprived 
of the most powerful lever for good, which is 
LOVE TO MAN. * 

The effect produced upon the minds of the 
children in the Kinder-Garten, by means of 
the morning conversations and song, is more 
important than results from any other lesson 
or occupation during the day. The advanta- 
ges of the Sunday-School are here transferred 
to the day-school, and the children learn to 
consider and reflect upon and love moral 
subjects as well in the school and in daily life 
asin the church. Their attention during the 
half-hour is close and undivided; their desire 
to learn is manifested in a marked manner; 
and when a truth is brought forward, that, 
being truth to them, finds an echo trom the 
chord-strings of their affectional natures, 
there beams upon their countenances a light 
that can only come from the influence and 
action of the Spirit of Truth. 

At the close of the half-hour devoted to 
conversation the children pass into the larger 
room—which is provided with a pianoforte— 
for the purpose of entering the music class. 
They stand upon the floor and devote twenty 
minutes to singing national airs, exercises, 
and any popular tunes which are pleasing, 
cheeriul, and buoyant in their character. 

So much has been said by able writers upon 
the value and importance of music as a part 
of the education of the young, that there is 
little need of enlarging upon the subject, in 
this connection. 

Viewed from a spiritual stand-point, music 
is the archway that leads to the higher life, 


* « Paradise of Childhood.” 


and is at the same time the key that opens its 
portals, 

“A child, glad and happy in his affec- 
tions, sings what he feels: words alone— 
spoken—do not satisfy him; but in ascending 
and descending tones he endeavors to reflect 
his interior emotions, and give them form.” 

A taste for music cannot too early be 
awakened in the soul of a child: it is accom- 
plishing much towards clothing him with a 
garment whose luster shall be immortal, as is 
the spirit itself. 

Singing and marching with national flags 
—each child carrying a flag—is a fitting 
exercise with which to follow the singing les- 
son in the Kinder-Garten; and by the time 
the first hour of the morning school has 
closed, the children have added a period of 
happiness to their existence, which shall 
exert a perpetual influence upon their future, 
and which in memory shall ever be associated 
with thoughts and ieelings of pleasure and 
harmony. LIP. 


The Moral Police Fraternity. 


Incorporated November 17, 1864. 


This benevolent organization, not yet twenty 
months old, having received its inauguration 
on the 14th of June, 1863, is already widely 
and favorably known among the friends of 
Progress on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
has hundreds of regularly enrolled members 
and practical supporters, who are residents 
of New York and citizens of the United 
States not only, but also of other cities and 
far distant countries; so that, without any 
special efforts to bring the claims and plans 
of this association before the world, its objects 
are recognized and its practical workings 
indorsed by the philanthropic and reforma- 
tory representatives of almost all countries 
within the sweep of modern civilization. 

The expansion of the nobler attributes in 
man, the diffusion of the divine spirit of char- 
ity, and the universal tendency among men 
to unite their highest interests, and to organ- 
ize their benevolence, for the accomplishment 
of the greatest amount of positive and perma- 
nent good to the ignorant and poor and 
miserable among mankind, are works and 
results intrinsically akin to the vital genius 
and benign purposes of this Fraternity. 
Quietly and unobtrusively the New York 
members of this brotherhood have accom- 
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plished a large amount of permanent good, 
Thus tar, however, its efforts have been con- 
fined to what might be called the negative 
side of philanthropy—supplying the immedi- 
ate wants of the sick, poor, and unfortunate, 
and ameliorating the circumstances of the 
degraded and unhappy ones who have come 
under the care and protection of the Frater- 
nity. The positive work of this association is 
yet to be inaugurated, but steps have been 
taken, since the incorporation of this move- 
ment, which will, as rapidly as such external 
work can go forward, place the association in 
the position and give the adequate power 
contemplated by the Constitution and Certifi- 
cate of Incorporation. 

One cherished object contemplated by this 
institution is to invest a portion of the funds 
that may be received from those who con- 
tribute to its working capital, to the es- 
tablishment of a ‘‘Home of Protection,” 
(or something analogous thereto,) for the 
sake of the young and friendiess of both sex- 
es, from which they may graduate into 
Society with physical and spiritual culture 
and education, equal to the benefits of the 
best institutions in the land. The erection of 
such a structure, by the Friends of Progress 
in America, in or near the city of New York, 
will be a noble monument of the liberality 
and sincerity of the thousands in this country 
who have been gladdened and blest by reve- 
lations of light and love from the heavenly 
sources. In the direction here indicated are 
the following extracts from a letter recently 
received, by which the world may learn some- 
what of the objects contemplated by the 
Moral Police Fraternity: 

‘“«T desire,” says the writer, ‘‘ that the Fra- 
ternity should have a recognized legal exist- 
ence, so that it may buy and sell real estate 
and hold personal property, sue and be sued, 
and transact any and all kinds of business tor 
the attainment of the ends in view, and that 
the association be funded with say $500,000; 
that the first labor of the association shall be 
the publication and distribution of reforma- 
tory papers and books; and that, perhaps, 
the next duty shall be the finding out, through 
the investigations of the agents of the Moral 
Police, persons in cities standing in need of 
employment, and the finding out of the resi- 
dence of persons in the country who stand in 
need of the assistance and coiperation of such 
persons, and who would be willing to vouch- 
safe to them comfortable homes; and per- 
haps a third and minor duty would be the 
distribution of food and clothing among the 
hungry and naked... In short, I desire 
that the chief aim of such an association 


should be the prevention of crime rather than 
the mitigation of misery, but that it should be 
among the very best instruments in the ac- 
complishment of the latter object..... I 
conceive,” he continues, ‘‘that such an insti- 
tution, could it be actualized, would be able 
to sustain itself upon the principle of action 
and reaction—that is, by having at hand the 
requisite means, it could sow broadcast 
through the land such an amount of right 
literature as would teach liberal capitalists 
the folly of heaping up wealth with which to 
curse their children, and would induce them 
to bequeath large amounts to the aforesaid 
incorporation.” 

Some knowledge of the working plan and 
capacity of this movement may be obtained 


from the ; 
CrOUNGS ee ie Wiel LrOuNT. 


OBJECTS, 


ARTICLE IIJ.—This Fraternity is established . 
to the end that the Friends of Progress may 
more wisely and effectively labor together for 
the overcoming of evil with good—for the 
detection and overthrow of ignorance, poverty, 
injustice, corruptions, and tyranny—for the 
development of fraternal love and peace on 
earth, through an application of the immutable 
principles of Wisdom, Justice, and Harmony. 


METHODS. 


ArT. IV.—The Fraternity shall endeavor to 
affiliate and coéperate, as far_as practicable, 
with the Municipal Police, all Charitable Insti- 
tutions, Schoo! Systems, industrial and Reform- 
atory Associations, for the attainment of objects 
and results set forth in Article [II and in the 
“Letter of Instructions.” 


MEMBERSHIP AND BENEFITS, 


Art V.--Each subscriber to the ‘‘ Pledge of 
Membership” shall be a member, entitled to 
share proportionally in the protection, privi- 
leges, and benefits ofthe Fraternity. 


OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES, 


Art. VI.—A board of Seven Chiefs shall be 
elected by bailot at every annual meeting, the 
election in every case being determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chiefs shall select from 
among themselves and appoint. officers, who 
shall fulfill the duties of President, Secreta- 
ries, and Treasurer. The Chiefs shail also con- 
stitute a Board of Managers, whose duty it 
shall be to attend in person, or by deputy, all 
the meetings, and conduct the business of the 
Fraternity. 


ELECTION TO FILL VACANCIES, 


Art, VIJ.—All nominations to fill vacancies 
in any of the offices of the Fraternity, occur- 
ring between the annual meetings of the 
Fraternity, shall be made by the Board of 
Managers, and shall be confined to candidates 
who shall reside within a convenient distance 
from the regular place of meeting. 


EQUALIZATION OF POWER. 


ART. VIII.—Members and managers, irre- 
spective of sex or race, shall be equally entitled 
to meet and vote at all the meetings, 
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VISITATIONS,. 


Arr, [X.—Whenever acase of destitution, or 
sickness, or misfortune, or trouble of any 
nature, needing philanthropic interposition, 
comes to the knowledge of any member of the 
Fraternity, it shall be the duty of such member 
to report the same to any one of the Chiets, 
who shall immediately appoint a visiting com- 
mittee of one or more to investigate the actual 
circumstances, conditions, wants, and needs of 
the case reported; and it shall be the duty of 
each visitor to report, verbally or in writing, 
(to the Chief who authorized the visitation, ) 
the essentials of the case which he or she has 
investigated. 


EQUALITY OF SEPARATE FRATERNITIES. 


Arr. X.—Each duly admitted member of 
every corresponding or kindred Fraternity 
shall be accepted and fellowshiped as a mem- 
ber of every other Fraternity,. irrespective of 
latitudes or longitudes; and ali such members 
shall be equally privileged to take part inthe 
deliberations and discussions of any Fraternity 
except to vote, at any of the monthly or annual 
meetings. 


EQUALIZATION OF AUTHORITY, 


Ant, XI.—Any officer of any Moral Police 
Fraternity may, through any officer of any other 
corresponding Fraternity, authorize a visita- 
tion to any person in destitution, sickness, 
misfortune, or in trouble of any nature. 


TERMS OF INITIATION. 


ArT, XII.—An initiation fee of one dollar 
shall not be demanded, but suggested only, 
and fraternally recommended as a voluntary 
offering; which, or any larger or smaller sum, 
shall be received and duly credited as a free- 
will contribution to the treasury of the Frater- 
nity. 

THE FUNDS OF THE FRATERNITY. 


ArT. XII.—The funds of this Fraternity 
shall consist of the contributions of members, 
and donations and bequests of individuals and 
societies. 

BY-LAWS, 


Art, XIV.—The further government of the 
Association shall be regulated by such By-Laws 
as may be passed at any of itsregular meetings, 


ALTERATIONS AND AMENDMENTS. 


Art, XV.—No alterations or amendments 
shall be made in this Constitution, except by a 
two-thirds vote of Members and Managers 
present at a regular meeting of the Fraternity, 
and after seven days’ notice of such meeting 
shall have been made public. 


[copy.] 


CERTIFICATE OF ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MORAL POLICE FRATERNITY. 


STATE or NEw York, 
City and County of New York, t oer 


We whose names are hereunto annexed do 
hereby certity that we are citizens of the United 
States, and a majority of us are citizens of the 
State of New York. 

That we have associated ourselves together 
for benevolent and charitable purposes. 

That the name of said Association shall be 
known in law as the *‘ Mora PoLicr FrRatErR- 
NITY, 


That the business and objects of said Associ- 
ation are to furnish aid to the destitute, instruc- 
tion to the ignorant and degraded, and 
employment and homes to the poor and friend- 
less, and thus take away incentives to crime. 

That the business of said Association is to be 
conducted in the City and County of New 
York. 

That the number of trustees of said Associa- _ 
tion, to manage the same for the first year, 
shail be seven, and their names are: PARKER 
E. Farnsworth, Rosary T. HaLLock, ANDREW 
JACKSON Davis, Mary F, Davis, WARREN 8. 
BARLOW, ELizA W. FarnuaM, and Mary R. 
TUCKER. 

This Association is formed under and by vir- 
tue ofan Act passed by the Legislature of the 
State of New York in the year 1848, entitled, 
‘An Act for the Incorporation of Benevolent, 
Charitable, Scientific, and Missionary Socie- 
ties,” and Acts subsequently passed, 

P, EH. FANRSWORTH. 
Rovert T. HALLOcK. 
ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 
Mary F. Davis. / 
WarREN S. BARLOW. 
BuizaA W. FARNHAM. 


Mary R. TUCKER. 
Stats or New York 38 
City and County of New York, : 


On this 9th day of November, 1864, personally 
appeared before me, PARKER EH. FARNSWORTH, 
Roserr T. HALLOCK, ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, 
Mary F, Davis, WARREN 8. BARLOW, ELIza W. 
FARNHAM, and Mary R. TucKkErR, to me known. 
and severally made, signed, and acknowledged. 
the above instrument. 

GEORGE PEYTON, Notary Public, 
Crty and County of New York. ~ 


I, as one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the First Judicial District of the State 
of New York, consent to and approve of the 
within Certificate of Association. 

T. W. CLERKE. 

New York, November 17, 1864. 


Stare or New YorxK 
Office of the Secretary of State. { 

I have compared the preceding with the 
origina! Certificate of Association of the MorAL 
Pouce FRATERNITY, with acknowledgment 
thereto annexed, filed in this office on the 18th 
day of November, 1864, and hereby certify the 
same to be a correct transcript therefrom and 
of the whole of said original. 

Witness my hand and seal of office of the 
Secretary of State, at the City of Alba- 
[SHAL.] ny, this isth day of November, 1864, 
ERASTUS CLARK, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


Our space will not admit the ‘Letter of 
Instructions,” which, in a spirit of divine 
charity, unfolds the nature and extent of labors 
of love that the members are called upon to 
perform. Enrolled in the book of membership. 
are many persons of fortune and position— 
many ladies and gentlemen of distinction, 
who are our almoners and among our best» 
visitors to the habitations of the poor and 
friendless—merchants, mechanics, bankers, 
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agriculturisis, government agents, oflicers 
and privates in the Army and Navy, members 
of different benevolent Societies, school-teach- 
ers, lecturers, authors, artisis, &c.; and in 
any case of distress or misfortune coming to 
the knowledge of the Fraternity, the wealthiest 
member is frequently foremost in visiting the 
humblest persons. 

Members of this Fraternity, while receiving 
and enjoying the codperation of minds who 
inhabit higher spheres, believe that natural, 
persistent, progressive agencies alone will 
bring the heavenly state on earth. The prac- 
tical influence of the Fraternity is first of all 
to harmonize the ideas and sentiments of' its 
members, and then to direct their benevolence 
and labor upon individuals in discord, in 
misfortune, in sickness, in prison, in poverty, 
in crime, in ignorance, and in misery. Their 
mission and duties are fully set forth in a 
‘Letter of Instructions,” which is given or 
sent to every one who becomes a member by 
signing the following 


PLEDGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


In the name of God and Humanity, and in 
due presence of Angels, I hereby promise to 
ve 
“For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the Goon that I can do;” 


and, to the best of my knowledge and opportu- 
nities, to perform the deeds of Fraternal Love 
to my fellow beings, of whatever condition, 
age, or nation.” 

A humanitarian movement so natural and 
fraternal will secretly build its altars through- 
out civilization. Its plan of operation is 
broad, comprehensive, philanthropic, and prac- 
tical. Perhaps the reader would become a 
‘“‘member” of this organization, in which no 
one member can ‘‘suffer” without attracting 
the attention and securing the sympathy of 
“the whole body.” You may address the 
President, No. 274 Canal Street, New York, 
authorizing him to record under the Pledge 
your whole name, your occupation, and your 
post-office address, giving County and State 
in full. The initiation fee of one dollar is 
recommended, including the inclosure of two 
postage-stamps, to prepay the ‘‘Constitution,” 
the ‘‘Letter of Instructions,” andthe ‘‘Pledge,” 
all which will be immediately forwarded to 
you on the above conditions. Unlike many 
seli-protective societies, this Fraternity does 
not exclude Woman irom any of its depart- 
ments, privileges, or benefits. 

A. J. Davis, President. 
Mary F. Davis, Treasurer. 
Rosert T. HauLocr, Secretary. 


Garay. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


My Carmia, my life, my saint, 

No flower is sweet enouch to paint 
Thy sweet, sweet face for me! 

The rose-leaf nails, the slender wrist, 

The hand, the whitest ever kissed— 

Dear Carmia, what has Raphael missed 
In never seeing thee! 


Oh to be back among the days 
Wherein she blessed me with her praise— 
She knew not how to frown! 
The memory of that time doth seem 
Like dreaming of a lovely dream, 
Or like a golden broider-seam 
Stitched in some homely gown. 


No silken skein is half so soft 
As those long locks I combed so oft— 
No tender tearful skies— 
No violet darkling into jet— 
And all with day-break dew-drops wet— 
No star when first the sun is set, 
Is like my Carmia’s eyes. 


But not the dainty little wrist, 

Nor hand, the whitest ever kissed, 
Nor face, so sweet to see, 

Nor words of praise, that so did bless, 

Nor rose-leat nail, nor silken tress, 
Made her so dear to me. 


‘Twas nothing my poor words can tell, 

Nor charm of chanee, nor masic spell 
To wane, and waste, and fall— 

Tloved her to the utmost strain 

Of heart and soul and mind and brain, 

And Carmia loved me back again, 
And that is all-and-all! 


Infidelity and Unitarianism Looking Up.. 


Mr. Joseph Parker, the bearer of the peace 
address from southern sympathizers in Eng- 
land and Ireland, writing from the New York 
Hotel, to correct the statement that his real 
name was Joseph Barker, adds to that correc- 
tion the following: ‘‘ Neither have I ever been 
an advocate of Infidelity or Unitarianism.” 

Weare glad Mr. Parker is intelligent enough 
to stop at the hotel in New York that the 
incendiaries would not fire, and just enough 
to exonerate American Infidels and Unitari- 
ans from fellowship with him. 


—Politeness is the benevolence of trifles, 
or the preference of others to ourselves in the: 
little occurrences of life. 
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The Conflict of Creeds. 


Whatever may be the nominal pretext of 
dissent in any case, men never really contend 
over a pure abstraction. Devotion to a mere 
dream may, indeed, at any time, bring the 
intellectual knight-errant into collision with 
imaginary monsters; but such is the essential 
uniformity of the impersonal truth, in its reve- 
lation to all the diversities of personal charac- 
ter, that a sincere devotion in any two human 
beings to any of its aspects, implies a unity of 
feeling between the parties, so far as their 
devotion extends. Contention, as a work of 
the soul, is never necessary for the main- 
tenance of truth. Whatever be the battle, 
there must be a tangible pretext which em- 
bodies the object of one or both of the com- 
batants, and which may be figuratively desig- 
nated as the ground upon which they meet, 
even if it do not stand for both heaven and 
earth to both of them. 

There must ever be a tangible pretext, 
which, like the grand discovery of Columbus, 
and like his almost equally famous exhibition 
of the standing egg, is plausible enough and 
plain enough when its idea is once brought 
home to the observer. The test of sagacity in 
worldly life lies in the power to discern the na- 
ture and extent of the worldly interests which 
are ever concealing themselves, or being con- 
cealed, under the mask of disinterestedness. 
Let us content ourselves at present with 
endeavoring to unmask but one of them. 

We all know that the true Christian charac- 
ter is a compound of humility and dignity. 
Where either of these qualifications is genu- 
ine, the other, and the whole, must ala be 
genuine. The question indeed naturally oc- 
curs, How can an honest humility so consist 
with an honest. dignity, as to form that 
‘(noblest work of God,” an honest man? 
But the lover of truth will not be thereby 
deterred from examining the evidence of 
experience, being well aware that paradox is 
one of the most common features of truth. 
Contenting himself in practice with distin- 
guishing between honesty and atiectation in 
all professions of humility and dignity, he 
must be practically a successful analyst of 
character. 

It is undeniable that there is one set of the- 
ological creeds which insists upon humility ag 
a primary trait of Christian character, and 
another set which insists primarily upon the 
dignity of human nature. Itis not necessary 


for our present purpose to inquire which of 
these views is the nearer to the truth. It will 
suffice to consider what must be their infiu- 
ence upon conduct if they are honestly and 
charitably entertained. If either doctrine be — 
professed with a manifest view to the support 
of a false credit, it is manifest that it must be 
dishonestly professed. If an individual shall 
content himself with uttering generalities 
about the ‘blushing and confusion of face” 
which belong to human nature, while it is in 
his power more definitely to demonstrate the 
work and power of truth by the acknowledg- 
ment of a particular delinquency or trans- 
gression, he is essentially a contentious man, 
although perhaps not professing to contend, 
even for the truth. So also, he who shall so 
pervert the sovereignty of the divine principle 
of religion, as to discard even the profession 
of accountability, and the obligation to give 


‘to hin that asketh ” ‘‘a reason for the hope 


which is in him,” will prove himself to be 
practically unacquainted with that which he 
professes to have. 

An honest, though homely proverb, tells us 
that ‘‘short reckonings make long friends.” 
It is important in the theological, as in the 
so-called ‘‘ political” branch of social ‘‘ econ- 
omy,” to distinguish between true and false 
credit. The current value of even pure gold 
being dependent upon conventional compact, 
it is evident that although all commercial 
transactions were reduced to a ‘‘ cash basis,” 
the true credit element would yet remain. 
When shall all our intercourse, both intellect- 
ual, or seemingly spiritual, and obviously 
material, be conducted upon the ‘cash 
basis” of honesty? How many Gordian 
knots which stand in the way of a true uni- 
versal sovereignty, will then open, and yield, 
as it were, of their own accord! R. R. 


—‘The human soul may be likened to a 
flower. It contains the germ of inward life, 
which unfolds beneath the gentle breath of 
heaven. The flower should not be placed in 
the cold and dark, where it would be chilled 
and withered, but it should be caused to un- 
fold, with the aid of the congenial influences 
which are seen in the sunlight and the dew. 
So the soul should not be confined in the 
dreary prison-house of Materialism, where all 
its noblest powers are suppressed ‘and stunt- 
ed, but it should be placed beneath the light 
of truth and the still breathings of wisdom, 
whose power is felt by immortal beings in the 
development and expansion of their nature.” 


Minor Topies. 
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“Everybody’s Friend.” 
Somewhere we remember to have met an 


, untortunate character who vainly sought to be | 


everybody’s friend, in the sense of performing 
special service for all who called upon him, at 
no matter what sacrifice of personal conve- 
nience or consistency. Some of our readers 
seem to imagine that the Friend of Progress 
proposes to assume the very perplexing and 
dangerous role of ‘‘everybody’s” friend— 
seeking carefully to manipulate all tender 
places, fondly to cherish all pet hobbies, 
skillfully to sharpen all dull tools, and studi- 
ously to refrain from even an honest expres- 
sion that might give offense. 

Such an interpretation of our name and 
spirit is manitestly a mdsinterpretation. The 
attitude might be exceedingly pleasant, but, 
we fear, not largely promotive of the useful 
' ends we seek to subserve. In frankness let 
us say, a different career has been resolved upon. 

Claiming and carefully maintaining friend- 
ship for all progressive tendencies, schemes, 
and efforts, we must remain free—jree abso- 
lutely from dependence upon any person, 
clique, party, sect, or movement; critical 
alike toward friend and foe, willing to recog- 
nize an ally even in the person of an oppo- 
nent, ready always to point out the fault of a 
friend, and yet more ready to stand corrected 
when made conscious of our own error. 

Thus divested wholly of special, partisan, 
or selfish service, we hope to realize—even 
though faintly—by and through the Friend 
of Progress, somewhat of the peace, joy, and 
strength there is in unity, progress, harmony. 


A Stain upon the Atlantic, 


We confess to surprise, if not indignation, at 
seeing, in the published list of contributors to 
the new volume of the Adlantic Monthly, the 
name of George Augustus Sala. The employ- 
ment of such a writer is unworthy even of 
Harper’s. What shall we say when the Atlan- 
tic places his name beside those of Emerson 
and Whittier—men who are inspired by the 
very genius of our institutions, which Sala and 
Mackay utterly fail to apprehend! LHven tie 
Copperhead papers marvel at the fact; and 
the Tribune, speaking of the publishers’ 
announcement, says: 

“One black streak, however, is given to the 
rainbow, by inserting the name of the infamous 
English hireling, Sala, among the respectable 
men who are engaged as contributors. The 
presence of that indecent and mendacious buf- 
foon, who is known chiefly in this. country as 
the foul-mouthed correspondent of some Eng- 
lish newspaper, will be as disgusting in the 
pages of the Atlantic as was the company of 
- Satan among the Sons of the Lord.” 


The Friend of Progress Copyrighted. 

The present and subsequent numbers of 
this Magazine will be secured by copyright. 
We adopt this course not to prevent any 
legitimate use of articles which may appear in 
our columns, but as a protection against their 
improper use by others. The cost to us, and 
the value to our readers, of original contribu- 
tions, forbid the hazard of their indiscriminate 
appropriation by those who may choose to 
speculate upon them, especially as many arti- 
cles will probably be issued in more perma- 
nent form. Editors who may choose to copy 
our brieter articles or poems will please remem- 
ber to give due credit to the Hriend of Prog- 
ress, a8 well as to the respective authors. 


Murder by Statute. 


Franz Muller, the murderer of the English 
railway traveler, Mr. Briggs, has recently been 
publicly and legally killed in London. His. 
capture in this country, and speedy extradi- 
tion, the promptitude with which the English 
authorities prosecuted the trial, have served 
to give the case wide notoriety. 

Muller was guilty of a very ungenteel and 
disreputable act, we may conclude, as adjudged 
by the Enelish standards. Perhaps had his 
victim been an extensive manufacturer, and. 
the murderer plotted sedition and revolt among 
his. workmen, and fired the establishment, 
causing the death of a score or more, his 
action would have been considered more 
respectable. And had he incited and led a 
whole people to insurrection and rebellion, 
insuring the loss of thousands of lives, and 
endangering an entire government—had he 
scourged, branded, and burned helpless ne- 
groes, fired populous cities, and tortured and 
starved thousands of prisoners, his career 
would doubtless have been grand and inspir- 
ing to the British mind, and secured sympa- 
thetic contributions, the tender of pirate 
ships, the more successfully to prosecute his 
war upon all that is peacerul, free, and demo- 
cratic—he would have received the patronage 
of the nobility and the adulation or servile 
presses—even the Z%mes would have been 
moved to scorn and wrath against the per- 
verse people who refused to accept his gentle 
ministrations of sword and torch, starvation 
and torture. 

Yes, Muller made a grand mistake. His hat- 
tle was not against the dangerous system 
styled democracy, but against’ ‘one of his 
betters,” and he must die. He was but a 
common murderer, and killed but one. Had 
he chosen another field, and sufficiently ex- 
tended his work, who knows but he might 
have been /ééed instead of strangled—toasted, 
not hung. 
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As one might suppose, a people so largely 
sympathizing with a war of slaveholders 
against freedom—of tyrants against liberty— 
of aristocrats against democracy—would exult 
fiendishly in the death of a helpless man in 
the hands of his legal executioners. A mob 
numbering from fifty to one hundred thousand 
was gathered to witness the execution, and 
even the English papers admit a scene of law- 
lessness and barbarism which bafiles all de- 
scription, and which happily could have no 
parallel in any other civilized community. - 


The Thirty-first Anti-Slavery Anniversary. 


The thirty-first National Anti-Slavery Sub- 
scription Anniversary is announced for Wed- 
nesday evening, Jan. 25. Donations may be 
sent to William I. Bowditch, Treasurer, No. 
8 Railroad Exchange, Boston. 


Personal Items. 


—John Brown’s family have crossed the 
‘Plains ” in safety, and are in California. _ 

—Sojourner Truth has taken up her resi- 
dence at Freedmen’s Village, Va. 

—Mason Jones is speaking effectively in 
England in behalf of this country. 

Daniel D. Home (the medium, ) is giving po- 
etical readings in our principal towns. 

—Geo. Wm. Curtis is favorably mentioned in 
connection with a foreign mission. Our 
country could scarcely be better represented. 

—Miss Adeline EH. Rose, a young artist 
about opening a studio in New York, is favor- 
ably mentioned as promising a brilliant future. 

—Miss Hdmonia Lewis, a colored gradu- 
ate of Oberlin, has executed a finely-modeled 
bust of Col. Robert G. Shaw. 

—Ilydia Maria Child has, through Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, just published a new work, 
“ Looking Toward Sunset.” 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson is delivering a 
course of Sunday Evening Lectures before the 
-Parker Fraternity, Boston. 

—The widow of Joshua R. Giddings died 
on the 15th of November. In their deaths 
they were not long divided. 

—Theodore D. Weld is engaged in teaching 
in Dr. Dio Lewis’s School, in Lexington, Mass., 
and giving public lectures elsewhere. 

—Rev. Chas. G. Ames, of Albany, gave 
the seventh Lecture of the fraternity course 
at Music Hall, Boston. 

—Dr. Mary LE. Walker has received the 
appointment of Acting Surgeon in the army, 
and has assumed duty as surgeon in the fe- 
male military prison in Louisville. 

—Witlliam Lloyd Garrison has recently re- 
moved to Roxbury, Mass. The effort to merge 
the Liberator ‘and Standard has been aban- 
doned for the present. 


—Frederick Douglass has been lecturin 
recently in Baltimore and Washington. He 
was welcomed back to Maryland by the man 
from whom he ran away twenty-seven years” 
ago! Words can add nothing to the force of 
this simple history of time’s changes. ; 

—Salmon P. Chase now occupies the Su- 
preme Bench as Chief Justice, by appointment 
of President Lincoln, The selection is one 
eminently fit to be made, and is the crown- 
ing act of the President’s first term. From 
Taney to Chase what a change! what a judg= 
ment! what a triumph! i 
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4 
Philosophy as Absolute Seienee, founded 

in the Universal Laws of Being, and includ-— 

ing Ontology, Theology and. Psychology © 

made one, a8 Spirit, Soul and Body. By 

BE. L. and A. L. Froraincoam. Vol. Ty” 

[Ontology.] New York: published by James. 

Miller, 522 Broadway, 1864. pp. xxxiv, 453. 

A ponderous mass of lead, harder reading 
than the hardest of Swedenborg, and less 
suggestive. The author seems neither to be 
an original thinker, nor a reader of original 
thinkers, nearly all his references being to the - 
merest compilations and guide-books. The 
only practical applications made are to the 
eflect that women and negroes, being assumed 
to be merely affectional and not intellect 
beings, rank even lower in the scale of exist 
ence than has been popularly supposed, and 
ought to be treated accordingly. But if 
intellectual superiority is to be the standard, 
which of us is safe—a question to be serio 
pondered by those who risk themselves in 
production of large books. T. W. Hage 


History of the Anti-Slavery Measures 
of the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth 
U. S. Congress, 1861-64. By Henry Wim ; 
SON. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 38% 
paces #1 15. a 


periodin our national history, and is not on 4 
excellent jor reference, but happily arranged 
for pleasant perusal. 


The Patios Miss BELLE Busu, is favoraiiie 
known to many of our readers, and her book 
will be sought as a souvenir. It will coniéai 
some three hundred pages of briet poems 
many of which have never before been puk 
lished. Wecan supplythevolume. Price $160 


